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he sea is a jovial comrade, 
He laughs wherever he-goes; 
His merriment shines in the dimpling lines 





That wrinkle his hale repose; 

He lays himself down at the Seet of the sun, 

And-shakes all over with glee, y di 
And the broad-backed billows fall faint on the shore . oe 


In the mirth of the mighty sea. — ms jj 


-—Bayard Taylor. 
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THE PEOPLE AND THE BANKS. 
GUARANTY OF BANK DEPOSITS | 


A Form of State Insurance Aftracting Wide Attention—Three 
Legislatures Follow Lead of Oklahoma—Features of the New 
Laws—Effect on National Banks—By Rolfe Cobleigh 


It has been a great surprise to peo- 
ple in the middle west and im the east 
that the Oklahoma idea of state guar- 
anty of bank deposits has been take 
up by South Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Kansas. These new laws will go into 
effect the coming summer. They vary 
somewhat in terms, but the same prin- 
ciple applies to all. Jt was understood 
that the bank guaranty plank in the 
national democratic platform was in a 
special way a Bryan plank. The re- 
publican leaders and many democrats 
argued very strongly against the bank 
guaranty idea, claiming that it placed 
an unjust burden upon honest banks, 
and would tend to encourage specula- 
tion and loose methods in all banks. 
The result of the election tended to 
show that the people were not eager 
to take up bank guaranty. Kansas 
was one of the states of the far west 
that returned a very emphatic ma- 
jority against Bryan, but, as soon as 
the legislature met last winter, it lost 
no time in enacting the law under 
which deposits in state banks will be 
guaranteed. It was not so surprising 
that Bryan’s own state, Nebraska, 
decided to try the experiment. 


Effect Upon National Banks 


In Oklahoma the people showed such 
a marked preference for banks pro- 
tected by the guaranty law that the 
national banks sought to come under 
it. The officials of the treasury de- 
partment and the attorney-general at 
Washington decided that national 
banks had no right to spend the 
money of their depositors for the pur- 
pose of maintaining a fund to protect 
the depositors of other banks, as well 
as themselves. Over 20 national banks 
gave up their charters and rfre- 
organized as state banks immediately 
after the law went into effect in Feb- 
ruary, 1908. During 12 months 
ending in May, 1909, 67 national 
banks gave up their charters, leaving 
242 to report. Compared with a year 
ago the reduced number of national 
banks have resources less by $2,400,- 
000 than all the national banks of 
May, 1908, but, mevertheless, actually 
show a gain of $650,000 in deposits. 

Many national bank men in Kansas 
wanted to participate in the deposit 
guaranty law in that state, and sought 
permission from the Taft administra- 
tion, hoping it might not agree with 
the Roosevelt administration on Okla- 
homa’s law. But they -were disap- 
pointed. National banks must keep 
out of such things. So the Kan- 
sas national bamks formed a surety 
company, the $500,000 stock of 
which will be held by bank stock- 
holders. This company will write 
bonds for the guaranty of deposits, 
and will assist banks in distress. 


Features of Oklahoma Law 


The Oklahoma law came into prac- 
tical operation in February, 1908, so 
that the experiment is well under way 
there. It seems to be successful. If 
that. and the similar laws in other 
states become a permanent success, 
the plan will undoubtedly spread to 
other states. Sentiment is still strongly 
against the scheme in the great. bank- 
ing centers. 

The Oklahoma law provides for a 
state banking board composed of the 
governor, ‘lieutenant-governor, presi- 
dent of the state board of agriculture, 
state treasurer and state auditor. This 
board was required to levy an assess- 
ment of 1% of the average daily de- 
posits of each bank existing under the 
laws of the state, this fund to be kept 
intact by additional assessments. State 
funds on deposit are not reckoned, 
Banks organized after the enact- 
ment of the law have to pay 3% of 
their capital stock into the guaranty 
fund before they open for business. 





This constitutes a credit fund to be 


adjusted on the basis of deposits later. 

Whenever a bank is unable to meet 
its obligations, the bank  commis- 
sioner thay take_possession and pro- 
ceed to wind up its affairs, enforcing 
the personal liability of the stock- 
holders, officers and directors. He may 
at onee take the available cash of the 
bank, and then draw from the guar- 
anty fund and from additional as- 
sessments, if required, the amount 
necessary to pay the depositors in full, 

Strict Banking Regulations 

A careful examination of the banks 
by the bank commissioner or his as- 
sistants is required at least twice a 
year. No person shali be eligible 


as a bank director unless he abso-. 


lutely owns $500 of the stock of the 
bank. No active managing officer of 
a bank can directly or indirectly bor- 
row money from the bank with which 
he is connected. Banks are required 
to have on hand always availabie 
funds equal “to 20% of their deposits, 
in towns or cities having a population 
of iess than 2500. In cities having 
over 2500 population 25% of their en- 
tire deposits must be available; of this 
one-third must be actual cash. 

The total liabilities to any bank of 
any depositor for money ‘borrowed 
must not exceed 20% of the 
capital stock of the bank. How- 
ever, a bank, without impairing its re- 
serve, mTaay advance funds to assist in 
marketing agricultural products not 
to exceed 75% of its paid-up capital. 
Such loans must be limited to 75% 
of the actual cash value of the prod- 
ucts, secured Ly elevator receipts, 
warehouse certificates, or yard tickets, 
with insurance to protect against loss 
from fire. This law compels.all state 
banks to accept its provision. 


Nebraska Follows Oklahoma 


The Nebraska law is also obligatory. 
State banks must pay into the guar- 
anty fund 1% of their average daily 
deposits in four installments, to be 
made semi-annually, the last coming 
due January 1, 1911. After that, they 
must pay January 1 and July 1 of 
each year one-twentieth of 1% of the 
average deposits. New banks must 
pay in 4% of their capital stock when 
they open for business, which shall 
be adjusted according to deposits later. 
Special assessments may be made to 
keep the guaranty fund up to-stand- 
ard. When a bank gets into trouble 
the course is similar to that provided 
by the Oklahoma law. 

Voluntary Guaranty in Kansas 

The Kansas law is not mandatory, 
but affords the opportunity for any 
bank organized under Kansas law, 
having a paid-up and unimpaired 
surplus fund equal to 10% of its cap- 
ital, to take advantage of the guaranty 
fund provisions. A bank must de- 
posit money or approved bonds with 
the state treasurer to the amount of 
$500 for every $100,000 or fraction 
thereof of its average deposits. It 
must also pay in one-twentieth of 1% 
of its average deposits, the minimum 
payment to be $20. A like assessment 
of one-twentieth of 1% shall be made 
each January until the cash fund ac- 
cumulated shall be approximately 
$500,000, when assessments shall be 
discontinued. Thereafter the fund, 
when depleted, shall be restored by 
assessments of one-twentieth of 1% 
whenever necessary, excépt that no 
more than five such assessments shall 
be made in any one year. 

A penalty of 50% of the assessment 
shall be added if any bank fails to 
remit within 30 days after notice of 
assessment. Its bonds on deposit may 
be sold to pay the assessment. The 
bank guaranteed must not receive 
deposits continuously for six months 
in excess. of its paid-up capital and 


surplus, Reimbursement of gepositors 
‘ 


[To Page 713.] 
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Recreation an Economic Investment 


What It Means in Its Broadest Aspect to the Farmer and the Farmer’s Wife--Why You Cannot Afford Not 
to Take a Vacation---It Is the Well-Rounded Life Which Counts for Most---Plan Now for Its 
Accomplishment---By T. W. Burgess, Associate Editor 


the wife of a Maine farmer 
in which is this passage: “It 
is seldom that my husband 
and myself take a vacation. 
We do not feel that we can 
afford it. I cannot under- 
stand how so many can afford it. They 
usually come home more tired than they 
go. I can rest better in my own home if 
I can get my work done so that I can take 
the time.” 

Oh the pity of it! .Can you not see the 
eolorless lives of those two; the ceaseless 
grind, grind, grind, days merging into 
weeks, these into months, months into years, 
with life and the whole world circum- 
scribed by the boundaries of their little 
farm and the rising and setting of the sun! 
They even question the economic right of 
other people to let go of the 





EFORE me lies a letter from’ 


tions. When we had been married two years 
we. took a carriage drive of 40 miles, taking 
in a fair and visiting relatives on the way; 
we were gone six days. Eighteen years later, 
when my husband was in the legislature, I 
went back with him and stayed a week.” 
Thirteen days aWay from home in 22 years! 
But even worse than this is a third letter 
from Illinois. “I have been married 24 years 
and have never made a visit of more than a 
day away from home, with one exception, 
when I visited my sister for one week.” 
Think of that! One week in 24 years! 


What Recreation Is 


Recreation comes from the word re-create 
—to make new. It does not necessarily 


mean an expensive trip, but rather a change 
of scene, of occupation, the inspiration of new 
thoughts and putting aside of old thoughts 


and of her, took the reins in her own hands. 
She writes: “I had been married ten years 
when I took my first vacation. I took some 
of the children, left the remainder with my 
folks, baked up stuff for my husband, hired 
a neighbor to see after the house, and taking 
my mare went ‘over the hills and far away.’ 
My-husband stood on the steps and swore 
until he choked wishing us all manner of 
calamity. I was gone 11 days aad came back 
safely. Now I sometimes heve two or three 
weeks off. Once or twice a.year we persuade 
‘Dad’ to go with us.” 

It took this woman ten years to discover 
that to really fulfill her mission in life she 
had got to get beyond her doorstep. She is 
now active in civic improvement affairs in 
her own town, in grange -and institute 
work, and, infact, is doing her part in life. 
A Massachusetts woman writes: ‘We try 
to take little vacation trips if 








plow handles and put away 
the dish mop for a little 
while. They regard stich ac- 
tion as sheer waste of time. 
They have failed utterly to 
grasp the problem of life in 
its larger aspect. Not con- 
sciously selfish, they are liv- 
ing for themselves alone, and 
for themselves not — well. 
They are a type. In the busy 
mafts of the city I have 
heard men boast they had 
not been away from business 
for a day in 20 years, and 
when asked why, the answer 
has been invariably the same: 
“Can’t afford ‘it.” 

It has never occurred to 
these people to look at this 
question from the other view- 
point. It is not a question of 
whether they can afford to 
take recreation, but whether 
they ean afford not to take 
recreation. ‘“‘Wear out but not rust out” is 
good as far as it goes. But a lot of people are 
wearing out and rusting out at the same time 
and the dual process brings an early ending. 

Recreation is as essential to the mental, 
physieal and moral development of the 
human being as is food, drink and proper 
protection from the elements. The life of 
the locomotive which seldom gets to the shop 
for overhauling and repairs is short, while 
the life of the locomotive which goes into 
the shops at the end of every run is almost 
indefinite. The human machine is not dif- 
ferent from any other machine. ~ To secure 
its greatest efficiency it- has got to be well 
oiled, well handled and protected from undue 
Strains and neglect. 

Hardly less pathetic than the letter from 
Maine is one from Vermont. “In my 22 
years of married life I have had two vaca- 
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MAKING GOOD USE OF A SUMMER DAY 


and commonplace, everyday duties for some- 
thing quite out of the monotonous routine. 
Perhaps what this means cannot be better 
expressed than in the following extract, a 
letter from one of our Kansas farm wives: 
“At times during the summer we find lei- 
sure for a several days’ fishing trip with 
friends, a very pleasant diversion during the 
season of hard work. Last summer we spent 
a week with the children camping at the 
Chautauqua. Every few years my husband 
and I enjoy a trip for pure pleasure and 
sightseeing. This is usually of several weeks’ 
duration. The children will have such oppor- 
tunities later in life. Just now occasional 
visits to some friends in the city, picnics, or 
a day or afternoon off for fishing, are suffi- 
cient reasons for better and more willing service.” 
Another, a New York woman, whose hus- 
band was inclined to make a slave of himself 


only for a day at a time in 
the summer, going to some 
place we have never visited 


before.”’. She has the right 
idea. 
From Pennsylvania a 





large-hearted mother writes: 
“Taking a crowd of little 
folks on an outing gives me 
the most thorough enjoyment 
of anything. My annual out- 
ing is in the form of a Sun- 
day school] picnic.” 


Expense Need Not Be Great 


There is absolutely no rea-* 
son why every farmer and 
every farmer’s wife should 
not have recreation of some 
sort. It need not involve 
expense. The main thing is 
change. There are few local- 
ities which have not within 
a day’s driving distance some 
natural attraction, a lake; a 
stream, the ocean, a favorite grove. An 
occasional picnic there or a one or two days’ 
camping trip will break the current of the 
daily round of thought and action at home 
and can hardly fail of stimulating new ideas; 
particularly is this true if such an outing is 
taken in conjunction with neighbors and 
friends. To be sure, it involves work; but 
work in itself is not what tines. 

I know a man who annually plunges into 
the north woods for a two weeks’ camping 
and canoeing trip of the hardest character. 
He takes no guide; he makes his own 
portages; he does his own cooking. He ac- 
tually does more muscular labor-than in any 
other two, weeks in the whole year.. But he 
comes out refreshed with new inspiration for 
his labor, heavier in weight, clearer in mind, 
better in every way. That annual vacation 
[To Page 720.] 
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WHEN CLOVER FAILS 


W..C. PATTERSON, FULTON COUNTY, PA 


Tt frequently occurs that clover proves a 
failure through acid in the soil, by drouth 
or other cause. This is one of the worst 
calamities that can happen. With us clover 
remains only for a crop of hay and after- 
math of pasture, cow hay or seed. In case 
of one such failure, I recouped by sowing 
clover on my corn field at the last plowing 
about July 10. Jhis field was about the 
only one of clover in the neighborhood the 
following season. The cultivation was very 
shallow and was done after the seed had 
been sown. I think either method practical. 
I have tried sowing timothy and crimson 
“clover in August with indifferent success, 
harrowing the seed into the ground in the 
wheat stubble. ; 

If I do not wish to sow clover in the corn 
ground, my chance of securing clover hay 
the following year would be gone. The 
common practice in our neighborhood is to 
replow and seed to wheat and grass. Some 
farmers plow their corn stubble down for a 
second crop of corn, thereby saving the old 
grass sod for hay for the next season. Of 
course, it will be only timothy, but this makes 
good hay, although timothy is not an im- 
prover of the soil. I have my doubts of 
the value of catch crops like cowpeas, millet 
or fodder corn, 


BEST WAY TO HARVEST OATS 


G H, OHESTERFIELD, 


About the only variation in oats harvest- 
ing methods on my farm has been the mat- 
ter of cutting that portion of the crop 
intended for feed a little early, making the 
bundles small, and also the shocks, so that 
the crop will dry out and cure perfectly. 
I may lose a little in weight of grain, but 
this is more than offset by the increased 
palatability of the straw. In my opinion, 
few farmers appreciate the value of well- 
cured oats straw for stock feed. Run the 
bundles through the thresher, then Stack 
the straw very carefully, so that it will not 
take water during the winter. This straw, 
if the oats are cut a little on the green order, 
is the best kind of roughage, and is eagerly 
eaten by~ everything including horses. Our 
horses have very little timothy or clover 
hay during the winter and are fed oats 
straw almost exclusively for roughage. Of 
course, we have stalk fields on which they 
run some of the time. 

While on the subject, I would also call 
attention to the value of sheaf oats in win- 
ter for young horses in particular. I don’t 
know exactly why it is, but young animals 
seem to like sheaf oats immensely, and the 
combination, of grain and roughage seems 
to be about right. They are cheap feed, 
and I would urge that every farmer cut a 
few acres to feed during winter and late 
spring. Of course, I will admit that many 
of our up-to-date farmers consider the feed- 
ing of bundle oats shiftless business, but I 
am perfectiy willing to go on record as an 
advocate of this method and give my expe- 
rience to back it up. If you have any pride 
in the matter, simply bury the pride, and 
try it this year. If the season happens to 
be late, oats for bundle feed can be sowed 
two weeks later than when intended for 
grain. This helps to distribute the work, 
and is certainly very satisfactory. 


Cutting for Grain 


In cutting oats for grain, I have always 
found it -satisfactory, other things being 
equal, to wait until the crop is fairly well 
matured. By this means, I get the largest 
weight and avoid the danger of the grain 
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ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


being injured in the shock, should wet 
weather prevail. Oats cut on the green 
order contain a large percentage of mois- 
ture, and are difficult to cure during a rainy 
period; that is, if large bundles are made, 
and if shocks are of good size, as they 
should be, when crop is intended for grain. 

As I stated above, I let my oats get fairly 
Tipe and start in the binders, of which I 
have four, and run them through until 
the whole crop is harvested. Of course, I 
try to wait until the dew is off in the morn- 
ing. This sometimes necessitates starting 
late in the morning, but. I make it up by 
changing horses and working until late in 


,the evening or until the dew stops work. 


I have always been an advocate of mak- 
ing large oat shocks, if this can be done 
without danger of damage from wet 
weather. These shocks contain not less 
than 12 good, big bundles and 16 or 18 are 
quite common. This is extremely practical 
in a dry climate. Then I put on cap sheaves, 
which is also a common practice in many 
of the large oat growing sections. Cap 
sheaves prevent bleaching, and in my opin- 
ion, the practice is a good one. 








CHERRY VARIETIES FOR MARKET 


8. D. WILLARD, ONTARIO COUNTY, N Y¥ 


I have had 30 years’ experience in growing 


cherries, and during this time have found the 


* following varieties best adapted to the clay 


Ioam of my farm: Early Richmond, Mont- 
morenci, Windsor, Rockport, Napoleon, Yel- 
low Spanish and English Morello. Except for 
removing interlocking or dead limbs I do not 
prune the trees, They are, however, trained 
when small so as to form well-shaped heads. 
When properly opened by judicious arrange- 
ment of the branches, so as to admit light and 
air, there is rarely occasion for spraying. 
However, I have used bordeaux mixture when 
the character of the season seemed to warrant 
the trial. For cherries, of course, it is neces- 
sary. to reduce the strength of the mixture 
by adding extra lime and also one-half more 
water, so as to avoid burning the foliage. 
On recently planted trees I gave no cultiva- 
tion, because it is the general opinion that 
bearing cherry trees do best in sod. No 
commercial fertilizer is given. 

In the order of ripening Early Richmond, 
a sour variety, is first, then comes Rockport, 
a sweet cherry. Picking is begun usually 
about the middle of June and the crop is 
shipped in eight and ten-pound baskets. The 
price usually ranges from 5 to 10 cents a 
pound. Sweet cherries are generally set 25 
to 30 feet apart, and sour 20 feet. If pos- 
sible, a new orchard should be planted in the 
fall, but if this cannot be done, it is better 
to buy in the autumn and hold for spring 
planting, as it is next to impossible to have 
trees dug and shipped in the spring before 
the buds swell, and the vitality of cherry trees 
is always injured. if growth is commenced 
before the trees are dug. 


Prunes Favored—Of the Japanese type of 
plums, Abundance is as productive as any 
variety. It is likely to overbear and there- 
fore to require thinning. The German prune, 
Prince Engelbert and several other prunes are 
very productive, but slow in coming into bear- 
ing. The prunes are far superior to the Jap- 
anese varieties. Bradshaw is productive: 
Lombard and several other varieties of the 
Domestica class also. Wild .Goose of the 
Americans is a free bloomer but requires 
cross pollination in order to be productive 
and profitable. It sets very poorly otherwise. 
All in all the prunes for me!—{H. C. Snavley, 
Lebanon County, Pa. 
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MINOR CEREALS UP TO AVERAGE 
Rye Acreage Short and Condition About 
Normal—Good Increase in Barley Acreage 
and Crop Promising—Climatic Conditions 
Have Been Favorable—By B. W. Snow 
Conditions which prevented seeding of the 
full acreage of winter wheat last fall operated 
to reduce the acreage of rye in the districts 
that showed the heavy loss in- wheat. The 
long drouth last summer and fall interfered 


~ with the preparation and seeding of all fall 


grains, and as wheat was the most impor- 
tant crop, rye was still further neglected. 
As a result, there is a material decrease in 
the acreage devoted to this crop in Michigan, 
Wisconsin and-Nebraska, which are the three 
great rye states of the central west. In New 
York and Pennsylvania; on the other hand, 
the season was a little more favorable accord- 
ing to American Agriculturist correspondents 
and the acreage is a very little different from 
that of the year before. 

The hardier nature of this plant made it 
less susceptible to climatic influences than 
is the case with wheat, and as a result, while 
the crop has suffered to some extent from 
the same causes which have delayed the wheat 
plant and have rendered its growth less vig- 
orous than usual, yet the average is consider- 
ably higher. In fact, the present condition 
of the rye crop may be classed as practically 
normal, and it is seriously low only in states 
of limited production. In the states of 
heavier production, like Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, New York and Pennsylvania, 
the condition is fully as good as usual. It 
may be assumed at this date that the promise 
for a rye crop is for a yield about as usual 
upon an acreage 5% short of that harvested 
last year. 

Large Barley Acreage 

Barley being a spring-seede@d grain, has 
fallen heir to some of the land which was 
intended for’ the winter wheat crop, but 
which, on account of the unfavorable condi- 
tions prevailing last fall, it was impossible to 
seed the crop originally intended. This, of 
course, applies more particularly to the states 
in the winter wheat belt, but in the spring 
wheat territory, which is coincident with ‘the 
heaviest production of barley, there is also 
an.increased acreage shown this year. 

The following statement shows the esti- 
mated acreage and condition of both rye and 
barley on June 1: 


Acreage and Condition of Rye and Barley 





c—Ryae— -——~-Barley-— 

Acres. Condi- Acres Condi- 
1909 tion 1909 tion 
NY adeccccoe 139,000 90 96,000 8T 
BPG seseoccoce «+» 845,000 90 9,000 88 
TOS ic ccc cece 2,000 65 4,000 50 
APE woccoccsse 3,000 95 1,000 90 
Tenn edecvee 11,000 85 2,000 85 
W Va 12,000 9) 1,000 90 
a 90 1,000 88 
86 25,000 93 
91 70,000 85 
000 89 8,000 98 
Ee. ecesecs cscs 59,000 80 18,000 96 
Wis ...6..- eeee 282,000 89 1,785,000 3 
MIME s occcncts 6,000 93 1,205,000 95 
Ia Pre 58,000 90 485,000 89 
TED... 6 vh0e Veen. 15,000 85 ,000 92 
OO ar a . 49,000 80 298,000 76 
IWGD =. cikys de see 91,000 88 100,000 90 
je Be 36,000 98 942,000 98 
OS align 'g és% 30,000 94 866,000 93 
Cal. -veccoccic ° 66,000 90 1,634,000 92 
OPO |: paccitve ope 10,000 86 61,000 85 
eee 3,000 90 153,000 92 
rm 3,000 85 11,000 70 
«+ 176,000 88 137,000 86 

Total - 1,893,000 89.3 6,914,000 92.3 


The condition of the barley crop is fully up 
to normal, and is low only in those states of 
the southwest where the month of May was 


- marked by lack of rainfall and by high winds 


With the exception of Kansas, none of this 
territory is important in barley production, 
so that the low average, while showing in a 
number of states, cuts very little figure in 
the general average condition for the crop. 
The general average is returned at 92.3, 
against 89.1 last year, 
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Popular Hornless Hereford 
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Breed Originated in lowa---First Polled Herefords Were. Sports Selected from Standard Herds---Why 
Hornless Cattle Are Popular---Historical Sketch of Origin of Polled Herefords--By B.O. Gammon, 
Assistant Secretary Polled Hereford Association : “ 


Double standard Polled Hereford cattle, 
the horniless strain of pure-bred Herefords, 
ry are strictly an American 
product. They were orig- 
inated and first bred in 
Iowa and have been de- 
veloped and _ . perfected 
almost wholly within the 
confines of the United 
States. Some-seven years 
ago, after having experi- 
mented for a time with 
certain lines of cross- 
breeding in an endeavor 
to produce an animal of 














WARREN GAMMON 


Mr Warren Gammon 
is the orginator of the 
Polled Hereford breed. 


He on ced, this work the Hereford type and 
ints ith id t 

the great popularity of Markings, but naturally 
his ts. Mr G 

lives in Des Moines, in. polled or hornless, Mr 


Warren Gammon of Des Moines, Ia, began to 
look about for freaks of nature, or sports, 
which, though pure-bred and recorded Here- 
fords, were nevertheless naturally free from 
horns. 

In studying such works as Darwin’s Origin 
of the Species he learned that there are in 
every species, and breed of 


cows, the breeders of the new breed have 
resorted very largely to that method, select- 
ing the very best Horned Hereford dams and 
mating them with polled bulls. ‘The result- 
ing progeny has been uniformly high class 
and the blood lines most popular among 
Horned Hereford breeders have thus been 
preserved practically intact. 


Hornless Cattle in Demand 


Since there is such a widespread and grow- 
ing demand from every man who has to do 
with beef cattle that steers and feeding cattle 
shall be hornless, this new departure met 
with great favor from ‘the first. 
tell us that horned steers are being discrim- 
inated against by from 25 to 40 cents per 100 
pounds in the feeder markets of this country, 
purely on account of the horns. Naturally, 
then, breeders are anxious to be able to fur- 
nish horniless cattle to supply this demand. 
Dehorning has so much of inhumanity and 
pecuniary loss connected with it that wherever 
possible it is being done away with. Angus, 
Polled Durham and other hornless breeds 
have owed much of their popularity to their 


Investigators ~ 


Polled Herefords are more than ordinarily 
high class in point of individual merit, for 
the reason that outstanding individuality is 
quite largely the result of careful feeding 
and favorable environment. The excellent 
demand for breeding stock has resulted in a 
very profitable scale of prices. Calves having 
a comparatively high market value are more 
carefully developed and*cared for than they 
would be were the demand slack and prices 
low. That few show records are yet 
available is largely due to the fact that most 
Polled Herefords have been sold before they 
were old enough to be fully fitted for show. 
Many breeders have an aversion to the exces-_ 
sively high fitting necessary in the show 
ring, especially if the animal is being kept 
as a breeder and this .has worked against 
showing to a considerable extent. A Polled 
Hereford bull was shown in Wyoming by the 
state experiment station in 1905, and took 
second place in the regular Hereford class. 
Others have been exhibited at state and 
national shows with credit to the breed ard 
the individuals. Because of the fact that 

there were originally four 





either wild or domestic ani- 
mals certain marked varia- 
tions, sports or freaks, con- 
stantly occurring and that 
these variations usually affect 
only one particular organ or 
character. Furthermore, 
freaks usually repro- 
duce themselves quite tena- 
and are thus easily 
seized upon and fixed by a 
system of breeding. He de- 
termined to make a careful 





these 


ciously 


search among breeders of 
Herefords throughout’ the 
United States and learn if 


possible whether or not there 
were then in existence any 
freak Herefords that were 
naturally hornless, though of 


pure-bred horned parentage. 


The Original Stock 


By correspondence with 
Hereford breeders he learned 
of 14 such freaks, ten females and four bulls. 
The most of these he purchased, and with 
them as a foundation herd began breeding for 
the hornless Hereford. He also mated the 
polled bulls with Horned Hereford cows in 
order to determine whether or not the 
progeny would be polled. In both kinds of 
matings he was successful in getting polled 
He soon learned that the freak polled 
cows and freak polled bulls produced nearly 
all polled calves and the freak polled bulls 
and horned cows produced about 50% polled 
progeny. From this beginning the new strain 
or breed called double standard Polled Here- 
fords was produced. 

It will thus be seen that double standard 
Polled Herefords are simply pure-bred Here- 
fords that are naturally free from horns or 
They have all the characteristics and 
qualities of the horned strain, including 
health, vigor, prepotency, early maturity, 
feeding abilities, rustling qualities, prolificacy, 
and differ from them only in being 
polled. Since Polled Herefords are so easily 
produced by using polled bulls on horned 


calves. 


polled. 


etc, 





ONE OF MR GAMMON’S POLLED HEREFORDS 


that the breed be dehorned and the next few 


ability to remove the horns from their 
progeny. Until the last few years the only 
resource of the Hereford breeder was the 
dehorning saw. Under range conditions this 
was almost impracticable, and yet the Here- 
ford had such a firm hold on the western 
country that it was with reluctance the 
ranchman thought of introducing any other 
breed. As a result of the origination of the 
hornless or Polled Hereford, there has sprung 
up-all over the range country a very strong 
demand for breeding stock of this new breed. 
Breeders of Polled Herefords everywhere 
report a wide demand from the west and 
southwest for range purposes. Herds of 
Polled Herefords have been established in 
practically every beef cattle producing state 
in the union. Polled bulls have been eagerly 
sought for and used on horned cow herds. 
Owing to the short time since the breed was 
originated few of these herds have been in 
a position to supply any great numbers of 
animals for sale, yet there are now probably 
1000 head or more that will be of breeding 
age some time during this present year. 





unrelated bulls from which 
the breed started,. and .the 
further fact that occasionally 
a new freak shows up, yet the 
practice of inbreeding has 
been entirely unnecessary in” 
developing the breed. Breed- 
ers can have the choice of four 
or five different families of 
Polled Herefords, and males 
totally unrelated to the herd 
can be brought in whenever 


advisable. 
That Hereford breeders 
everywhere are becoming 


more and more interested in 
this new strain is shown by 
the fact that at a recent pub- 
lic sale of the breed there 
were inquiries for more than 
680 catalogs. The science of 
breeding is pointing the way 
to a method of dehorning the 
entire Hereford breed. Pra*- 
tical breeders are demanding 


years will certainly see the thing accom- 
plished. I feel certain there is not a breed 
of cattle in the world today destined to a 
greater popularity than the pure-bred or 
double standard Polled Herefords. 








Four-Handed Men are pretty scarce, and 
not -specially valuable, by all accounts. 
Forehanded men are wanted everywhere. 


Rolling Up Barbed Wire Fencing—I see 
an inquiry concerning an easy way to take up 
barbed wire fencing. I use a small hand cart 
made from two low buggy wheels. A frame 
is built on, so the old reel the wire came on 
would go in between. I made the holes in the 
reel square to pass a wooden crank shaft 
through the top of the frames on the cart. 
With such an arrangement two men can easily 
take down barbed wire; ome handling the 
crank, the other rolling the cart as the wire 
is rolled on the reel, I think if Mr G. of New 
York would fix a rig like it he would have 
no trouble in taking up barbed wire.—[M. 
















































































































A Sick Man 
is Likely to 





the oldest in America. 


understand. 








Display Bad Temper 


He should not be blamed; he should be pitied. A very sick man in his 
delirium may make awful threats, but no one need be disturbed about them, 

A very sick separator manufacturer is just at this time making some 
toolish threats about patent litigation and in his delirium is attempting some 
things which a rational man would not undertake, and which will only ex- 
haust the little strength there is in him. 


The Sharples Separator Company 


is the strongest financially of any separator manufacturing concern and is 
Every Sharples separator is sold under a guaranty 
of full and complete protection to the agent who sells and to the user who 
buys, against any and all patent infringement litigation of every character. 
We are thoroughly posted on ail cream separator patents and every patented 
feature of a Sharples separator is controlled by The Sharples Separator 
Company. Any claim to the contrary made by a disgruntled competitor is 
without grounds and made solely for the purpose of intimidation. 


Tubular Cream Separators Stand Alone 


in a class by themselves, the highest type of centrifugal cream separa- 
tor, entirely different from all others, and no competitor kas ever claimed 


that Tubulars in any way infringed his patents, Tubular Cream Separators 
are sold to the best dairymen in the world, but there are some people who 
insist upon buying something cheap regardless of inconvenience, loss of 
time, trouble to keep clean and unavoidable repair bills. Those people buy 
disk separators and aim to buy the best disk separators obtainable. We are 
building and selling by far the best disk machine—our Jersey separator— 
the cheapest thing we build. but nevertheless a better separator than the 
best of other disk machines, and which we sell at a price far below what the 
aforesaid ‘‘sick man’’ is asking for an inferior machine. . 


That Is Where the’ Shoe Pinches 


Ané that is why the “‘sick man’’ is threatening patent suits. It’s easy to 
If you want the best separator in the world, buy a Tubular; 
if you want the best disk separator, buy the Jersey, and bear in mind that 
we guarantee to protect you and hold you harmless against patent litiga- 
tion from any and every source. Write for catalog 100. 


“BARN AND 


'The Sharples Separator Co. 


Toronto, Can. West Chester, Penna. Portiand,Ore, 
Winnipeg, Con. Chicago, ile. San Francisco, Cal. 
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PACKAGE 

m will cure any case 
> or refunded. 
$1 PACKAGE 


a cures Or ry 
Postpaid on receipt 
of price. Agents wanted, 

Write for descr! p'ive booklet 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 


451 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURG, PA. 









ene 

Lew down, 16 to 1% inches from the ground, yet with 
wheels two inches higher that is usually used on straight sill 
wagons. The higher wheels give an advantage in draft, 
because high wheels run easier than low ones. 

The time saved in getting in and out of these wagons is 
@n economic feature that must not be overlooked. 

Our circulars will tell you more about this. Can be had 











by address: 
THE PARSONS WAGON CO., Box 503, EARLVILLE, N. ¥. 
Landscapes hildren 
Playing, Kittens. Dogs, 
ards. We are overstocked on_ these subjects and 
dispose of several thousands quickly, we will mail 
are not “cheap.” They are printed 
le le geen colors on best quality, smooth, heavy 


Picture Post Cards 
Toasts, Songs. ottoes, 
@ fine assortment of twenty (no two 
rd, and retali everywhere 2 for 5 cents. 


? Art Studies, Beautifal 
Comic and atriotic 
ou tpal 
iike upon receipt of but Ten Cents, stamps or sil- 
ver. These cards 
&& positively the best post card offer ever made and 


Ee will miss “something good” if you don’t answer | 


We are the publishers of Woman’s Home 
Journal and Popular Fashions, so you know 
that we mean just what we say. 


Rae ou Twenty of these handsome Art and Comic 

t , and a copy of our new gift catalogue, 
postpaid. Address etter to 

THE CUSHMAN COMPANY, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


your 





Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO 





AN ABSOLUTE CURE: 


for Moon Blindness, (Ophthaimia), Cone 
junctivitis and Cataract, Shying horses 
all suffer from diseased eyes. trial will 
—- any peeee -— was is cay A 
a cures ec oO 8 irrespectiv 
|= 4 Of time the animal has been afflicted. No 
ter how doctors have tried and failed, use 
“VISIO,” use it under our GUARANTEE; your 
refunded if under directions it 


Soon tot effect a “YOU PAY FOR 
TS ONLY:” $2.00 per 
id on receipt of price, Visie 
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© cents, coin or stamps, and we will 
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For this 
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AMERICAN 4 
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SEPARATOR (18 $23 
es «lg 
Get better value. Save money. es On 
Deal with the actual manu- e ~~ 
facturers, Ourcatalogtells @ . ==6 
all about the Low Down American ra 





Separator, our liberal proposition, 
low prices, generous terms of pur- 
chese,long time of trial and efficient 
guarantee. Western orders filled 
from Western points. ddress, 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO..5 


BOX 1052, BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. 





Excelsior Horse Cakes 


will drive out worms, put your horse in good condi- 
tion, prevent colic and cure all complaints arising 
from indigestion. Acting on the digestive o: 
they distribute all the nutritious portions of the food 
into the circulation of the blood; strengthening the 
muscles, giving nerve and ambition and fecping 
horses in condition and healthy under the hard 
work. Adopted by the leading express companies, 
Truckmen, fire and Police Departments, etc 
Send $2.50 for sample box of 50 cakes. 

EXOELSIOR E CAKE Ove 

90 St. Edwards St, Brooklyn, N. We 





YOUNG MEN WANTED—To learn the 
Veterinary Profession. Catalogue sent 
free. Address VETERINARY COLLEG 
Grand Rapids, Mich..45 Louis 5 


MEADOW 
A Cure for Hard Milkers 


DAVID ROBERTS, WISCONSIN 


Many a valuable cow and heifer 
have been sold at a sacrifice by the 
owner, owing to the fact that they 
were hard milkers. The cause of 
hard milking cows is so little under- 
stood by the average stockman that 
the disposal of such animals is ac- 
counted for in that way. But if stock- 
men knew how easy it is to overcome 
hard milking in both cows and heif- 
ers, I am sure that no animal would 
be disposed of for the lack of treat- 
ment. 

Hard milking is due to an abnormal 
contraction of the sphincter muscle, 
regulating the stream of milk from 
the point of the teat. On the other 
hand, when a cow loses her milk it is 
due to a relaxation or an abnormal 
expansion of the sphincter muscle at 
the point of the teat. 

Milking Tubes Often Dangerous 

Many a valuable hard milking cow 
has been ruined, owing to the fact 
that the milker has been compelied 
to use a milking tube, and by the use 
of the milking tube the cow has be- 
come infected, oftentimes losing one 
or more quarters. It is not advisable 
to use a milking tube if one can pos- 
sibly get along without it. 

The proper method of handling or 
overcoming hard milking in cows or 
heifers is by the use of a teat plug. 
The teats should be washed with a 
germ-killer solution and the teat plug 
dipped in the same solution, then 
dipped in a little healing ointment 
and passed into the point of the teat. 
The teat plug, being self-retaining, 
should be permitted to remain in the 
teats from one milking to another. 
This will positively overcome hard 
milking in cows and heifers. 

This same treatment is exceedingly 


valuable in the treatment of sore 
teats‘ where the sore is at the point 
of the teats and interferes with 
milking. 





When to Cut Timothy for Hay 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 





The best time to cut timothy for 
hay is determined by the admixture 
with which it grows, and by the use 
that is to be made'of the crop. When 
timothy is grown with common red 
clover, and the clover is the more im- 
portant element in the mixture, the 
wise course is to cut the crop so that 
the clover hay will be made at its 
best. This will mean that the timothy 
will be cut a little early to secure 
from it maximum growth. Ordinarily, 
timothy is not at its’ best for hay for 
two or three weeks after common red 
clover is ready. But, should timothy 
be in the ascendant, as it is almost 
certain to be the second season, then 
the clover will be overripe before the 
crop is cut, if the timothy is to be cut 
at the best stage of its growth. 

When timothy is grown with or- 
chard grass, tall oat grass, Russian 
browse or western rye grass, these 
mature somewhat sooner than the 
timothy, and if not cut with consid- 
erable promptness at the right stage 
of growth they soon increase rapidly 
in woodiness, and in proportion as 
they do they lose in palatability. The 
stage, therefore, at which the timothy 
ought to be cut should be gauged by 
its relative importance inthe crop. 
Unless the timothy preponderates the 
cutting should be made to suit the 
other grasses, rather than the tim- 
othy. Timothy suffers less than other 
grasses by premature or by too long 
deferred cutting. 

The best use of timothy, however, 
is in furnishing food for horses. No 
grass grown can equal it for such a 
‘use. It not only furnishes the best 
hay that can be fed to them, but it 
also furnishes the best hay for ship- 
ping. As it is so suitable for horses, 
it is all-important that it shall be 
cut for them at that stage which will 
give the best results. The conditions 
of palatability in fodders for horses 
are more or less different from the 





same in cattle and sheep. A some- 










What advanced stage. of maturity 


would lower the value. of timothy in 
providing fodder for cattle and sheep, 
as intimated, but it does not for 
horses. 

When timothy is in fullest bloom 
the blossoms at the tops of the heads 
are least in evidence, as they come 
out last. As maturity progresses the 
blooms. begin to fall, and they fall 
first &4t the bottom of the head. The 
blooms last seen are those that circle 
around the top of the head. While 
thus clustering, the timothy is pop- 
ularly referred to as being in the sec- 
ond bloom. It is not really the sec- 
ond bloom, but simply the last stage 
of waning bloom. It would seem safe 
to say that that stage represents the 
best time at which timothy should be 
cut for horses. It has then virtually a 
maximum of nutrients, and is not 
overwoody for horses. Cut earlier, as 
when in full bloom, the nutrients are 
not so complete in quantity as later, 


Curing Clover Hay 


SNYDER, HUBON COUNTY, 0 





E. P, 





There are two methods of curing 
clover hay: First, to let it get well 
wilted, cock it up in small heaps, let 
it sweat over night, stir it out in the 

—sum next day, then haul to the mow, 

before it gets really dry so the leaves 
shatter off. The second way is to 
cut when the dew is well off, follow 
with the tedder and rake up and haul 
in- the barn as soon as dry enough 
so it will rattle when handled with the 
fork. 

No doubt clover hay is better cured 
by the first method, and if one knew 
that the weather would be right it 
would be the ideal way to make the 
hay; but because of showery weather 
that often prevails at the time of mak« 
ing clover hay, I have always prac< 
ticed getting it in the barn as soon 
as fit. I have never had any hay spoil 
in the mow. If it spoils at all it is 
the result of imperfect curing. In 
bad hay weather people sometimes 
get in too much of a hurry and rush 
the hay in before it is fit, and when 
it spoils charge it to the weather. 

I know there are those who advo< 
cate putting the clover in the mow as 
soon as it is well wilted, claiming that 
the heat developed will destroy the 
mold and cure the hay perfectly in 
the mow. I have known some of 
these same men te have hay that was 
terribly mow-burned. One of these 
earnest advocates of putting  half- 
cured clover hay in the mow had 2 


sale recently and so badly mow- 
burned was his hay that the most 
eloquent appeals of the auctioneer 
failed to get a bid on it. I believe that 


no amount of bad weather wil! spoil 
well-cured clover hay in the mow 
Cut Out Queen Cells—I go through 
my hives once a week just as soon 
as I think the bees are getting ready 
to swarm, and clip the queen cells. 
The Holyland bee is the most prolific 
we have in the south, and it is a bee 
that will breed up and make a strong 
colony quicker than any other race. 
[O. P. Hyde, Wilson County, Tex. 


Indigestion—I. M. F., Maryland, 
has a two-year-old colt that has fre- 
quent attacks of sickness. During at- 
tacks ‘he throws up head and turns up 
his upper lip, paws, bites breast, and 
rubs his tail; he is unable to swallow 
and when medicine is given him it ap- 
parently stays in the gullet. This 1s 
undoubtedly a case of acute indiges- 
tion. Would advise that he be given 
at once 1% quarts of raw linseed oil 
and two ounces turpentine, well 
shaken together. Repeat in two weeks. 
After above dose give him a tonic, 38 
follows: Powdered sulphate of iron 
two ounces, saltpeter one ounce, gil- 
ger root one ounce, gentian root one 
ounce, nux vomica one ounce. Mix 
together, and give a heaping teaspoon 
ful twice a day in feed, Keep plenty 
of salt where the colt can get it at all 
times. 











The Cream of the Poultry Yard will 
not make the best butter, but bettet 
birds if bred, 
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Rose Comb Buff Orpington 
If you desire a fowl of good size, 
good foraging proclivities, a good 
mother and good laying attainments; 
in short, a good general-purpose fowl, 
you'll make no mistake in choosing 
the Buff Orpington. 





Transferring During Swarming 


ADRIAN GETAZ, KNOX COUNTY, TENN 





Transferring bees, combs, etc, from 
a box hive into a modern hive is what 
is meant by the word transferring. 
The first thing to do is to get the bees 
eut of their old home into the new. 
Smoke them sufficiently to take all 
notion of fighting out of their heads. 
Now lay the hive on the ground bot- 
tom up; raise out the bottom if it 
is nailed; anyway, have it out of the 
way. Adjust the new hive or any 
other suitable box on top of it so 
that the bees in getting out of the hive 
will climb in it. Drum or drive the 
bees from the old hive up in the new 


or in the box. This is called drum- 
ming the bees. It is done by taking 
two sticks of wood and beating a 


drum march on the old hive, beginy 
ning near the ground and coming up 
gradually. The operation lasts usu- 
ally about 20 minutes. The majority 


of the bees should be drummed out. 
The essential point is that the queen 
should be out. 

When the drumming is done put 
the new hive with the bees on the 
stand previously occupied by the old 
hive. Put on it a piece of perforated 
zinc to permit the workers to go 
through, but not the queen. She 
should by all means be confined in 
the new hive. Then the old hive is 
put on the perforated zinc and all 
openings closed except the entrance 
to the new hive. 

There a difficulty may arise. The 
wo hives may be of different sizes 
and it is somewhat difficult to adjust 
them so as to close all the spaces be- 
tween them. The best way is to pre- 
pare a board larger than the largest 


hive. In this an opening somewhat 
smaller than the other hive is made 
nd filled with a sheet of perforated 
a board effectually prevents 
from going upstairs and 
adjustment of the two 

The new hive should 
or four of its frames pro- 
ided with full sheets of foundation. 
if the operation has been successful 
brood or eggs should be found in the 
ombs four or five days later. If 
there the queen has re- 


ne, Such 
the queen 
makes the 
hives easy. 
have three 


rood is not 
nained in the old hive, and the oper- 
n must be done again. This proc- 
ss is by far the best and practically 
only one used in Europe. A con- 
sition for its success is that it should 
be done during a honey flow, and 
t the colony be of a fair strength, 
Stherwise the bees might fail to take 


possession of the new hive. 
Two eventualites may: arise. One 
that enough drones might hatch 
ut in the old hive to elog or ob- 
Struct the perforated zine. This can 





BUSINESS NOTICE 





“For the Land’s Sake” use Bowker’s 
lizers. They enrich the earth and 
those who till it. Agents wanted, Il- 
istrated catalog free. Address Bow- 
ker Fertilizer Co. New York, Buffalo 
or Cincinnati. 


F. 


be remedied by lifting the old hive 
every five or six days to let them out. | 
The other is that at the time of the 
operation there may be some pretty 
far advanced queen cells in the old 
hive, and that one or more may hatch 
before the time to separate the two 
hives comes. In such a case, swarm- 
ing would probably occur. In such 
case @ queen trap at the entrance of 
the new hive will catch the queen, 
and if swarming occurs the old one 
may be destroyed and the swarm re-- 
turn. Twenty-one days later the old 
hive can be taken away and demol- 
ished. 





Market Ducks 


D. C. OSCAR WELLS, FAYETTE COUNTY, ILL 





For ten years I have kept Mam- 
moth Pekin ducks with considerable 
pleasure and- profit. The birds are 
shut away from the chicken yard by a 
2-foot wire fence, so as to prevent 
their soiling the water the chickens 
are supplied with. They very rarely 
get out to do any wandering. 

Anyone can succeed with ducks. 
The brooding time is only half as 
long as that for chickens, and the 
ducklings do not need nearly as much 
heat in the brooder. The proper food 
for ducklings is a bulky one. I give 
the following mixture: One part bran, 
two parts corn meal, one part beef 
meal. This last must never be left 
out, as it is essential to make duck- 
lings thrive and grow’ big. To this 
mixture is added about 5% sand. ‘Wa- 
ter must be available at all times, 
but not deeper than the ducklings’ 
bills, and not cold. It must also be 
protected so the little fellows cannot 
get in it. During the warm weather 
I provide plenty of. shade. 

For old @ucks almost any shed will 
do if dry. I always use plenty of bed- 
ding. For nests I have 10-foot boards 
placed 1 foot from the wall and left 
open at both ends, so the ducks won’t 
pile up and break the eggs. This 1s 
partly filled with straw, in which the 
ducks will bury the eggs. When more 
than one flock is kept, the birds 
should be mated about January 1, 
just as they are planned to be kept; 
that is, no changes should occur af- 
ter once mated. If allowed to be to- 
gether thus for two or three weeks 
and then an attempt is made to unite 
the flocks, it will be found that each 
will separate from the other as soon 
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as not watched. On this account it 
is evident that no changes should be 
made after once mating up the flock. 

At all times I keep plenty of oys- 
ter shell in the laying quarters. From 
July 1 to January 1 the ducks will 
need scarcely any food if they have 
access to a good pond and ample pas- 
ture. As ducks are apt to be shy, es- 
pecially at night, they should have a 
shed wall protected from any possi- 
ble night movements on the part of 
man or animals. If not so provided 
they will be on the tear all night, 
and keep the whole neighborhood 
awake. In laying time the ducks 
should be kept shut up until at least 
7 o’clock, so the eggs will not be 
dropped all over the place. 





Expel Disease by introducing health 
agents, cleanliness, sunlight, air, pure 
food and drink, and good manage- 
ment. 


Worms in Horse—G. P. M., Pennsyl- 
vania, has a horse that .rubs his tail, 
both in the stable and out (coat is 
dry and rough). Owner thinking he 
had worms gave worm powders with- | 
out affect. Rubbing the tail is an un- 
doubted symptom of worms, but often 
only indicates the small pinworms in 
the rectum. I would advise the ad- 
ministration of one to two quarts raw 
linseed oil and two ounces turpentine, 
on empty stomach, after -feeding no 
grain but bran for 36 hours. Repeat 
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in two weeks. It would be well to in- 
ject into the rectum every few days | 
for two or three weeks an astringent 
solution of some sort, as tannic acid, 
alum, or even a decoction of oak 
leaves, made by boiling in water. If 
alum or tannic acid is used, a 5 to | 
10% solution will do. To inject this, 
use syringe or 3 to 4 feet of % inch | 
hose and tin funnel. Use one quart 
solution at a time. 1 








WILL-KILL-FLIES 


You couldn't fight files and do your best 


Le neither can a cow, Protect your stock 

with “Will-Kill- Flies.” It is a wonderful 
new spraying preparation that increases the 
production of milk and 
egas by killing the insect 
Pests that annoy your 
stock and poultry. Easy, 
safe and economical to use. 
Try it at our risk. Your 
increased profits will 
amaze you. 

Trial gallon, with 
sprayer, $2.00, express pre- 
paid to any point east of the Recky Moun- 
tains. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money re- 
funded, and goods returnable at our expense, 
Trade discount to agents. 


EUREKA MOWER CO.., Utica, N.Y. 
Makers of high-grade Farm Machinery. 














Watson E. Coleman, 
TS Washington, D.C, Books free. 
Highest references. Best results. 
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POULTRY ARCHITECTURE 
Compiled by G. B. FISKE. A treatise on poultry 


| buildings of all grades, 
| their proper location, 
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styles and classes, 
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construction; all practical in design, and Teasona- 
ble in cost. Over 100 flustrations, 15 pages. oxi 
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ORANGE’ JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 


QUIMBY’S NEW BEE-KEEPING 


By L. CO, ROOT. The mysteries of bee-Keeping ex+ 
plained. Combining the result of 3 years’ expe 
rience with the latest discoveries and inventions and 
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complete work. JHlustrated; 271 pages, 5x7 inches, 
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In my opinion about the same acre- 


“age as last year. Conditions never 


more favorable at planting time than 
this season.—[{A. H., Ravenna, 0. 
- Acreage will be increased about 


25%. Planting up to opening of June 
mot up to the average, soil in too 
“many cases being a heavy sod.—[A. B. 


M., Cortiand, O. 

Larger acreage being planted here 
than for years past. This is not a po- 
tato country, still we are raising much 
@ach season and growing a nice qual- 
ity—[E. L. S., Union City, Pa. a 

Outlook for a slight increase in 
acreage. Few potatoes planted up to 
second week in June.—[R. F., Sand 
Lake, Mich. 

Think I am safe in estimating acre- 
@ge in this town of Galway, Sara- 
toga county, N Y, increased a quar- 
ter over last year. Condition of soll 
very good, although some pieces a 
little wet. Potatoes mostly planted a 
Mittle later than usual—([{R. M. C. 

Acreage somewhat larger than 
usual, as new ground is being-put un- 


‘der cultivation —{B. T. E., Eaton, Col. 


Value of the Potato Digger 


Successful potato growing owes 
more to the efficiency of modern im- 
pPiements than to any other one fac- 
tor. The planters and fertilizer sowers, 
the weeders, the cultivators, and 
bprayers, have all contributed not a 
little to this success; but chief among 
all implements is the modern potatoe 
digger. The old-style hand digger 
gave way to the plow, which in turn 
must resign in commercial plantings 
to the diggers. u 

These machines as now constructed 
and perfected may be had in various 
styles and sizes, so even the grower of 
@ moderate area can ,easily afford to 
ewn one. The immense amount of 
labor they save is the chief consider- 
ation in making a purchase, though 
the speed and accuracy of their work 
are often of even greater moment 
where market and weather conditions 
@re unusual or sensitive. From expe- 
tiences of growers we select the fol- 
flowing as typical of the esteem in 
which these machines are held: 

The poteto digger is a great labor- 
saving machine, and is further useful 
because it leaves the ground in good 
shape. Before running the digger 
through the field I run a hoe harrow 
between the rows to break the crust 
and kill the grass. Then when the 








- digger is used it clears up the bal- 


ance, taking the center of the row 
and shaking the grass and weeds %o 
the potato patch after the potatoes 
are picked up is not only level, but 
the weeds and grass are set back, and 
with little trouble the land is put in 
condition for any crop that might be 
most suitable to follow. Even if I 
had no more than five acres of pota- 
toes I would want a potato digger. 
In this section the machine may be 
hired at 50 cents an acre.—[Thomas 
M. Tice, Cumberland County, N J. 

I have used a, four-horse potato 
@digger for six years. Another make 
is used extensively in this section 
among the smaller farmers, since it 
requires only two horses. Mine cost 
$100, and will dig 50 acres with a few 
dollars’ repair. After that I think I 
pay about 50 cents an acre for repairs. 
My annual crop is about 60 acres. I 
think a man should have a digger, 
or, at least, two neighbors should own 
ene between them if they raise three 
@cres of potatoes apiece. Machines 
are not hired out in this neighbor- 


_ hood. Several kinds are popular here, 


* two, three and four-horse. 


The four- 
horse kind usually leaves the potatoes 
in best shape, especially in foul land. 
The team should dig from three to 
four acres a day in fair soil.—[David 
Halsey, St Lawrence County, N Y. 

I have used a potato digger for five 
years, and each year have dug from 
five to 35 acres. The machine is still 
in good condition. When new it cost 
$65. LI consider that this machine 
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would pay well on any farm where 
five to 50 acres of potatoes are grown 
annually, If planting a larger area, f 
would recommend a heavier and 
stronger machine. With the imple- 
ment I have*one man can dig as much 
in one day as three men can dig with 
aplow. Renting potato diggers is not 
practiced in this neighborhood, but 
where the smalier farmers cannot af- 
ford to buy individual machines two 
or three go in partnership on one. it 
does not take long to dig out a fieid 
and move the machine on a sled to 
another farm.—[Emery Hetzell, Cum- 
berland County, N J. 





Ground Limestone vs Burnt Lime 


3. C. M. JOHNSON, LAWRENCE COUNTY, PA 





i am confronted with the problem 
of applying lime to my soil either in 
the form of ground limestone or of 
burnt lime. I have worked out the 
solution for the conditions on my own 
farm, where I can buy burnt lime at 
an adjoining farm at $2.50 a ton. I 
must import the powdered limestone 
from Ohio, paying the heavy railroad 
freight of $1.60 a ton. If I lived near 
the works in Ohio and could haul the 
powder to my farm, the ease might 
be different; or, if I lived near the 
south Illinois penitentiary at Maynard, 
I could buy powder at 60 cents a ton. 
The whole question is a chemical one. 
Its solution depends upon the quan- 
tity of the active lime that I would 
get in a ton. 
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Limestone, or calcium carbonate, is 
composed in the proportion of 40 
pounds of calcium with 12 of carbon 
and 48 of oxygen. By burning the 
stone, 44 pounds of carbon dioxide 
are driven off. That is, all the carbon 
and part of the oxygen are forced out 
by heat. The 56 pounds of quick or 
burnt lime left is called calcium ox- 
ide. By adding 18 pounds of water 
to the 56 pounds of burnt lime, we 
get 74 pounds of slacked lime, or 
calcium hydroxide. Thus, 100 pounds 
of limestone, or 56 of burnt lime, or 
74 of slacked lime, contain the same 
amount of calcium, which is the val- 
uable part in either of the forms of 
lime mentioned. 

Which shall we use on our land: 
The ground limestone, the burnt lime, 
« the slacked lime? As each form 
contains the same valuable element, 
calcium, the question is evidertly one 
of cost. In order to answer this, we 
must ask how much ground limestone 
is equal to 100 pounds of burnt time. 
By a little figuring we find 179 pounds 
of powdered limestone are equal to 
100 pounds of burnt lime. Second, if 
burnt lime is worth $2.50 a ton, and 
limestone powder is worth $1.25 a ton 
at the works, and the freight on the 
powder $1.60 a ton, how much do 1 
pay for enough limestone to equal one 
ton of burnt lime? It is easily seen 
that a ton of limestone powder costs 
$..85. Now, how much limestone 
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powder do I ‘to : : 

equivaient of ton burnt lime? 

Of course, we must pay 20 times 179 
nds, or 3580 pounds. This costs 

. Thus, if I apply limestone powder, 
E pay exactly twice as much for my 
caicium as when I use burnt lime at 
$2.50 a ten. 

From this discussion it is evident 
that the whole question narrows itself 
down to the comparative cost of each 
one of the two forms of lime consid- 
ered. If a farmer can buy limestone 
powder for one-half what burnt lime 
costs, and the hauling distances are 
about equal, it matters little which he 
applies. Nevertheless, ease of appli- 
cation should be considered, for it 
costs much more in time, work and 
hauling labor to apply 3580 pounds 
than it costs to apply 2000 pounds, 

Whoever is interested in lime, soil 
fertility or soil renovation should read 
what leading authorities say on the 
subject in various books on __ soils. 
There are, of course, other questions 
to consider beside the cost and ease 
of application in connection with the 
application of lime; for example, some 
authorities claim that burnt lime de- 
pletes the humus in the soil, and 
ground lime increases the humus con- 
tent. Such questions are taken up in 
books on soils. The question I have 
been considering is one of cost. 








Old Orchards with New Heads 


L. B, RICE, ST CLAIR COUNTY, MICH 





In a recent issue I noticed an ar- 
ticle under the above head by 
Prof F. G. Warren. [I have a little 
different way of doing that work than 
‘outlined by the professor. In the first 
piace, I find that most of such old or- 
chards have long, bare limbs, with a 
thick tuft of branches on the outer 
ends, this from careless trimming. 
These branches generally have a 
string of water sprouts growing their 
whole iength. The lUmbs are bent 





GOIN’ TER TALK OVER THE SITUATION 


from the weight of the burden they 
have borne for many years, leav- 
ing an open space’ in the center of 
the tree. 

The first thing to be done is to se- 
lect from the water sprouts several 
that come out nearest in line with the 
trunk of the tree, and as neariy as 
possible under an open space im the 
top, and leave them. It is surprising 
in what a short time one will have 
several nice, healthy little trees in 
the center of the old one. 

Next I send my trimmer out with 
orders to trim these old limbs so as 
to let in the sunHNght. With your 
long pruners cut off all you think 
the tree will bear from: the outer end 
‘of the limbs that are left, say 5 or 6 
feet, more or less. I have two rules 
that I hold as important: First, where 
two limbs cross, cut one out. Second, 
where two limbs occupy.the space 
that one ought to fill, cut one. These 
rules form a basis for work, but oth- 
ers will suggest themselves to the 
trimmer. 

{I would rather not trim the old 
trees very much at June trimming, as 
the vitality of such trees is injured 
much more at that time than at 
spring trimming, even as late as when 
the blossoms begin to show. 


a 
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IT am sending my renewal to your 
paper. It certainly contains a great 
deai of valuable information.—{F. B. 
Meisel. Union County, N J. 
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Holstein interests had another in- 
— at the annual June meeting 

in Syracuse. The attendance 
was the largest on record. More than 
600 enthusiastic Holstein breeders 
had come from all parts of the coun- 
try, and took part im the deliberations 
of the club. The Holstein-Friesian 
association of America has been stead- 
lly going forward for years. Progress- 
ive men have been at its head, and 
the Holstein cow has been popu- 
larized by enthusiastic and skillful 
breeders, scattered from coast tv 
coast, and from the northern border 
to the gulf. 

Great publicity has been given the 
breed in recent years; but this has 
been one of merit 
high standards of the breeders and 
the real worth of the black and white 
cow. There is no denying the fact 
that the Holstein is attracting an im- 
mense amount of attention; breeders 
of all classes, regardless of breed as- 
sociations, are watching the Holland 
cow. The wonderful records she is 
making in quantity of milk and 
total butter production place her 
in a_ clas where she is un- 
surpassed. - 

Bigger Appropriations Made 


One feature of the recent meeting 
was the general boost in annual ap- 
propriations all along the line. The 
general feeling prevailed that as wide 
publicity as possible should be given 
the breed. Hence the appropriation 
for state fairs, in which the New York 
state fair joins, was increased from 
$4250 to $6500. The adjustment of 
the amounts to be appropriated to 
the various fairs was left te the com- 
mittee on fairs, who will parcel out 
the sums according to how liberal the 
various fair managements are with 
their premium lists. The appropri- 
ation for publicity was increased from 
$5200 to $9000. 

As a result of this committee’s ef- 
forts a demand has been created for 
Holstein milk. It is the aim to in- 
crease this publicity work and to 
make the demand for Holstein milk 
greater than ever. The appropriation 
for the highest official butter tests 
was increased from $5200 to $6000. It 
is expected that a large increase will 
result in the number of competitors 
in butter producing tests. A feature 
of the meeting was the sale of about 
250 pure-bred Holstein cattle. This 
sale was held on the New York state 
fair grounds, and offered an opportu- 
nity to visiting breeders to secure ex- 
tremely high-bred stock. The fine 
herd owned by Wing R. Smith of Syr- 
acuse was placed on the market in- 
tact. Mr-Smith has been a Holstein 
breeder for years, and on retiring 
from the breeding business offered his 
entire herd for sale. 


New Officers 


At the election of officers Gen C. 
W. Wood of Worcester, Mass, was 
chosen president to succeed O. U. Kel- 
logg of Cortland, N Y. Gen Wood 
was for many years a breeder of Jer- 
sey cattle, but during the last six 
years he has been in ‘the Holstein- 
Friesian class, and is one of the 
most enthusiastic members of the as- 
sociation, as was evidenced by his 
election.. By profession Mr Wood 1s 
a lawyer, but his heart and soul are 
in the dairy business, and he is now 
giving his enthusiasm to Holstein cat- 
tle. The vice-presidents elected were: 
W. A. Matteson of Utica, N Y, Wwil- 
liam Everson of Lake Mills, Wis. 
and E. P. Knowles of Worcester, Mass. 
F. L. Houghton of Brattleboro, Vt 
was re-elected secretary and Wing R. 
Smith of Syracuse treasurer. The en- 
tire board of directors was re-elected. 








BUSINESS NOTICE 





To kill potato bugs and to check 
blight, use Bowker's Pyrox early. 
Sticks like paint. Cost 50c to $1 per 
acre. Mail orders to Bowker Insecti- 
cide Co, Boston. 
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Guaranty of Bank Deposits 
[From Page 706] 

and liquidation of a bank occurs un- 
der the direction of the bank com- 
missioner. Depositors shall receive at 
once, upon proof of claim, a certifi- 
cate bearing 6% interest. Payments 
shall first be made from the assets of 
the banks, and then any balance due 
depositors shall be paid from the 
guaranty fund. The Kansas law ex- 
cludes from the benefits of the guar- 
anty fund demand deposits on which 
interest is paid and time deposits or 
savings accounts upon which more 
than 8% interest is paid. This is cal- 
culated to keep down savings bank 
rates to 8%, and is intended to dis- 
courage bank speculation. 


The South Dakota Plan 

The new law in South Dakota pro- 
for @ state association of In- 
corporated banks under the direction 
of a board consisting of the state 
auditor, the state treasurer and the 
state bank examiner. This association 
cannot be formed until at least 100 
banks with the aggregate capital of 
$1,000,000 volunteer to join. The 
scheme is a voluntary. deposit insure 
ance under. state supervision. 


Northern Potatoes Favored 
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ie magnitude. of the potato crop 
of Aroostook county, Me, is further 
accentuated in the record of ship- 
now that the season is well 
over. Up to May 1 the railroads 
shipped out of Aroostook county 13,- 
000,000 bushels of potatoes from the 
crop of 1908. An important propor- 
ti of these Went to middle and 
southern points for seed stock. Ow- 
i té the good markets compara- 
tively few went to starch factories the 
I 
vy 


ments, 


winter. The figures practically 

the final potato crop report of 
A ican -Agriculturist published last 
fall, in which Maine was credited 
v 17,420,000 bushels, the greater 
Dp being grown in.Aroostook county. 
Most of the potatoes in northern 
are shipped out via the Bangor 


MV 


and Aroostook railroad. For the sea- 
son up te April 30, 1909, George BE. 
¥ s, general freight agent, reports 
to American Agriculturist that total 
shipments over that road were 11,069,- 
000 bushels, 


kow 


ew Brunswick is devoting much 
attention to potatoes, but, of course, 
the duty keeps most of these out of 


the states. During the season of 
1908-9 shipments of potatoes out of 
New Brunswick over the Canadian 


Pa he 
bushels, 
W P 


railway aggregated 1,800,000 
according to Traffic Manager 
MaciInnes. 
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Rural Telephones 








iS @ matter of record that more 
more farms are being equipped 
telephones each year. The tele- 
one is not only a helpful assistant 
e farm, but it is an indispensable 
in up-to-date farming. One 
er writesgas follows: “I have al- 
thought a telephone was a handy 
> to have in the house. I looked 
it as @ luxury, a step-saver and 
venience for lazy folks; a time- 
for the business man who sat 
desk and talked over the phone 
ore of people during the day. 
ver realized how much more 
iry it was to the farmer in his 
1 position, how much time and 

’ it saved him, 
much the same spirit an- 
Wwide-awake farmer gives his 
ny: “Before I put this instru- 
n my house, I considered the 
ne an expense. Now I know 
an investment that pays big 
I wouldn’t be without a tel- 
now, for it certainly saves my 
‘nd makes money for ‘me. 
sh it I am in immediate touch 
verybody with whom I do busi- 
general store, the farm im- 
fe Shop, the produce buyers—I 
‘ things over with anyone I 
hap no matter how far away they 
m en think of what it means to 
a and girls. They look upon 
‘clephone as their best friend— 
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their fleetfooted 


news and social messages to friends 
on distant farms. Yes, women 
folks certainly wouldn’t be without 
the telephone now they know what 
it does for them. And it would have 
to cost many times what it does before 
I would part with it. 

Some of the early telephones were 
not as efficient and satisfactory as they 
ought to have been, but then the busi- 
ness was new. Now standard phones 
can be installed at small cost with no 
greater trouble in rural services than 
the city patrons know. The time has 
arrived for the placing of a phone in 
every rural home fn the country. That 
this fs fast being done is shown by 
the fact that one manufacturer during 
= t 60 days has sold more than 

rural phones. Thus the she 
pes a goes on. 





The Geeernnak Crop Report on 


grain issued last week covering June | 


cereal conditions was generally favor- 
able. The exception was winter 
wheat, condition placed at 80.7, com- 
pared with 86 one year ago. Orange 
;Judd Farmer’s report placed the con- 
dition at 80.8. The government re- 
ports spring wheat 95.2, oats 88.7, rye 
89.6, barley 90.6. These figures. are 
slightly higher than the ten-year 
average. 





City License Fee=-c. C. B., New Jer- 
sey: A city has the right to pass an 
ordinance requiring the payment of a 
license fee by people selling produce 
within the city limits. This is very 
frequently done in case of milk deliv- 
ered to customers by milk men. 





The dollar I spent for American 
Agriculturist is a good investment, 
and I am proud to see the good all 
of the agricultural papers are doing. 
I am thankful that I have lived long 


encugh to see the time when the 
farmers think more of themselves, 
and I believe that this has been 


brought about largely by the agricul- 
tural press. I was born where I now 
live 76 years ago, and Have two farms 
of 367 acres. I have sent three sons 
through Cornell university.—[Andrew 
Tuck, New York. 
——— 

in our locality the farmers have no 
difficulty in obtaining loans at our 
local banks, But I indorse the effort 
to find out what proportion of loans 
are made in the locality of the bank 
of deposit. The assertion is made that 
postal savings banks, by receiving the 
money of the many and turning it 
over to our national banks, will sim 
ply hurry its disappearance from the 
community, and thus effect the very 
opposite from what we desire. I do 
not see how better security can be 
given than by the farmer. In Ohio 
land is incteasing in price, and every- 
one is recognizing the value of farm 
property. The grange is practicing 
cash payment generally, and has been 
liberally paid for so doing. Many 
dealers and agents like to sell the 
farmer on credit, so that he will not 
buy elsewhere.—[C. N. Freeman, Sec- 
retary National Grange, Ohio. 


messenger in time of 
trouble or sickness—their bearer of 










PRESSED HARD 
Joffee’s Weight on Old Age. 


When minent men realize the in- 
urious effects of coffee and the change 
health that Postum can bring, they 
are glad to lend their testimony for 
the benefit of others. 

A superintendent of public schools | 318N. Mais St. Louts. 
tm one of the southern states says: aesnd - 

“My riother, since h*r early child- 
hood, was an inveterate coffee drinker, 

been troubled with her heart for 
@ number of years and complained of 
that ‘weak all over’ feeling and sick 
stomach. 

“Some time ago I was making an 
official visit to a distant part of the 
country and took dinner with one of 
tLe merchants of the place. I noticed 
@ somewhat peculiar flavor of the cof- 
fee, and asked him concerning it. He 
replied that it was Postum. 

“I was so pleased with it, that after 
the meal was over, I bought a pack- 
age to carry home with me, and had 
wife prepare some for the next meal, 
The whole family were so well pleased 
with it, that we discontinued coffee 
and used Postum entirely. 

“I had really been at times very 
anxious concerning my mother’s con- 
dition, but we noticed that after using 
Postum for a short time, she felt so 
much better han she did prior to its 
use, and had little trouble with her 
heart and no sick stomach; that the 
headaches were not so frequent, and 
her general condition much improved. 
This continued until she was as well 
and hearty as the rest of us. 

“I know Postum has benefited my- 
self an@ the other members of the 
family, but not in so marked a degree 
as in the case of my mother, as she 
was a victim of long standing.” Read 
“The Road to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. 
*“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


ZIMMERMAN ANTI- 
SAG STRAP HINGE 
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Ready Roofing 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt Roofing. 
Does away with leaks and re- 
pairs. Guaranteed. 

ote for Good Roof Guide Book and sam- 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest pesiueses f asphalt and 
manufacturers of ad » soning te the 
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vement in a 
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without sagging. = -— 4 
Gagne Sirect from : 
Harry Zimmerman & Co 
51 Wood Street 
Fremont, 0. 





Eastern selling agents: 6. $. F. Zimmerman & Co. 
21 Arch St. Frederick, Md, (Foreign patents for sale) 































. Simple, strong, always in order. Works in all 

oils, all depths, hillside and level. No cutting 
and none missed. Potatoes always clean, lying 
on top of ground. Works well in heavy tops. 


DOWDEN MFG. COMPANY 
977 Elm Street, Prairie City, la. U.S.A. 





















Sheldon Genuine French joint automobile 
id roads is a pleasure 
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Book Tells How I Save You $26.50 on Split Hickory Buggies 


Tadd he ry description. It’s 
oft only gives descriptions and prices in detail, b but aioe setts tells ae w good v + = are made—why they are better made 
running made of second it. 
thus giving extrastrength and long wearing Bens It teeta 
with a gue rit “Split Hickory. 


to. you. 
? Will you write for it today. Address me personally 










comes ia--sieo tells how I save u at the same ratio on over 100 styles of Split 

send for th is book, sit dows of a0 evening a8 leek it over. 
latest and Sete dee 1909—and it's truly a Buggy Buyers’ G ai 
my 
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They hey that direct primaries will 
not answer; that under this rule -of- 


ficials will be no 

Direct Primaries more responsible 
' Vindicated to the people’s 

, feelings than under 
boss rule. We wonder if the tariff 


force does not throw some light on 
the matter. In the senate we read of 
a'‘small body of insurgents who are 
giving some thought to the ultimate 
consumer. . Who are these insurgents? 
Dolliver and Cummins of Iowa, Curtis 
and Bristow of Kansas, Burkett and 
Brown of Nebraska, LaFollette of 
Wisconsin; McCumber of North Da- 
kota and Borah and Heyburn of 
Idaho. Is there any significance in 
the fact that these men hail from the 
very states in which direct primaries 
are now in force? We think there is. 
Does not this fact prove the value of 
direct primaries? » The plain people 
will win sooner or later. They al- 
Ways do. 





A drop in the rate of interest paid 
by savings banks has already come. 
It is likely to be put 
into effect by savings 
banks generally. 
Until ‘within a few 
years, the rate of interest paid on 
savings deposits by most of the sav- 
ings banks in the middle and eastern 
states was 3%%. With the abnormal 
demand for money during the almos’ 
abnormally good times three to five 
years ago, some banks found it pos- 
sible to so increase their rate to bor- 
rowers that they were able to pay 
4% to depositors. During the past 
two years of business depression, how- 
ever, money has become very easy the 
world over, and bids fair to so con- 
tinue for several years to come. More- 
over, the risks that some _ savings 
banks have had to assume in order 


Making Money 
Earn Money 


that pay- 
ands 





to pay 4% to depositors have been 
severely criticised by state banking 
authorities. For these and other rea- 
sons, Mr Clark Williams, the efficient 
superintendent of banking for the 
state of New York, recommends in his 
annual report just issued that such 
of—the savings banks of the Empire 
state as are paying over 3%% on de- 
posits should reduce that figure. He 
gives cogent reasons for this action. 
Coming from such a source, this rec- 
ommendation amounts to a mandate 
that will not only be obeyed through- 
out New York, but will have profound 
influence upon all savings banks in the 
eastern states. The prime purpose 
of these banks is to absolutely insure 
the. principal of their depositors, and 
not chase after high rates of interest 


at the risk of .deposits.. If people 
want to get 4 to 5% on their money, 


they should make gilt-edge invest- 
ments on their own account, and en- 
courage the savings banks to be ultra 
conservative. 


We make no apologies for the space 
devoted in current numbers of Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist to 
crop reports, confi- 
dent they help sub- 
scribers to keep 
posted on conditions, not only in their 
own immediate vicinity, but country 
wide. This week we touch upon rye, 
barley and some other crops. Last 
week, count ’em; nearly a baker’s doz- 
en—apples, wheat oats, corn, onions, 
cranberries, field beans, peas, pota- 
toes, with brief reference to hops, to- 
bacco and cotton. The general drift 
of our advices from growers, and 
these reports are all at first hand, 
is toward liberal to full acreage, and 
with one or two important exceptions 
fair promise in growth and develop- 
ment. There are lions in the way, to 
be -sure; drouth, flood, insect and 
fungous pests, hot winds and frosts. 
But why borrow trouble? So far as 
can be determined at this early date, 
the middle of June, there is reason te 
look for generally bounteous harvests 
with a reasonable prospect for good 
prices. Business energy is everywhere 
apparent, industrial activity pro- 
nounced, railroad and traffic mana- 
gers optimistic. The speculators on 
the exchanges are even banking on 
relatively high prices next winter for 





Yhe Developing 
Crop Year 


certain crops scarcely yet in the 
ground. The stunt for producers, 
meanwhile, is to handle oncoming 


crops to the best advantage, and keep 
posted on conditions. 





Take a breathing spell. It’s a law. 
of nature. To ignore it is business 
folly. Accomplishment 


is not measured by the 
day, but by the year. The 
man who succeeds is the 
one who has made-the best showing 
when the books are closed. And mark 
this: He is seldom the one who has 
driven himself and those under him 
ceaselessly. You allow your. horse 
intervals wherein to ease_his strain- 
ing lungs and weary muscles. -You 
know that by so doing you will get 
there just so much quicker. Apply 
the same logic in your own case. Take 
a day off. Take the family with you. 
It will be the best investment you 
make this season. So thoroughly do 
we believe this that we have devoted 
much of this issue to _ recreation 
topics. Recreation is as essential to 
success in life as hard work. Don’t 
fail to take a day off. 


> 


The worst waste of all is the squan- 


Recreation 
Re-creates 





dering of over $100,000,000 by the 
state of New York 

The Erie Canal upon the _ enlarge- 
Mistake ment of the Erie 
eanal. The majority 

vote authorizing this expenditure was 
due to the cities of New York and 
Buffalo. Almost every other county 


in the state gave a majority against 
it. Farmers generally throughout 
New York voted against this - awful 
economic mistake. Even if this ex« 
penditure finally results in making the 
Erie canal capable of carrying boats 
drawing 12 feet of water, long before 


EDITORIAL 


that time the ditch will haye been 
entirely outclassed by the Georgian 
bay ship, canal. The latter will per- 
mit ships drawing~22 feet of water 
to passin either: direction between 
Lake Huron and the ocean, via Mont- 
real and the St Lawrence river. What 
the Unitéd States needs is a 29-foot 
waterway from Lake Erie to the sea- 
board, capable of carrying the largest 
ships; also. a deep waterway to the 
gulf via the Mississippi river. In any 
event, the Empire state is throwing 
away countless treasure. If, however, 
the next legislature should vote to 
stop this waste, and such action is 
ratified by vote of the people of the 
whole state, it might yet be possible 
to prevent the loss of $75,000,000. By 
the time such action could be taken 
probably $25,000,000 will have been 
spent or contracted for. 





Tariff talk drags its weary way 
along in the United States senate. 
The marking up of duties 
on cotton goods is rank 
wrong to the great con- 
suming masses. Capital 
and labor in the cotton manufacturing 
industry, north and south, have en- 
joyed years of unexampled prosperity. 
They do not need any higher tariff. 
The tendency in the senate, under the 
leadership of Mr. Aldrich, is .to..go 
back on all the pledges of revision 
downward. Where does. President 
Taft stand—why does he not come out 
for at least the reduced duties set 
forth in the Payne tariff bill as passed 
by the house? After all the- protests 
by farmers and others there ‘is still 
danger that some forms of plant food 
may be taxed.. We fear also. that 
the tariff will be maintained on hides, 
to the further upbuilding of the beef 
trust. High taxes on paper must ad- 
vance the subscription price of every 
periodical. The only hope now is 
that the tariff bill may be much 
changed when it emerges from the 
committee of conference that will 
have the job of harmonizing the dif- 
ferences between house and senate. 


a 
> 


Disturbing 
Tariff Talk 





On an earlier page will be found 
an article explaining the bank de- 


posit guaranty laws 

Insuring of Oklahoma, Kan- 
Bank Deposits sas, Nebraska and 
South Dakota. This 


movement for the state insurance of 
deposits in banks started in the new 
state of Oklahoma, and was frowned 
upon by the conservative bankers and 
business men of the middle west and 
eastern states. The Bryan wing of 
the democratic party got a bank guar- 
anty plank into the national platform, 
so it became a party issue. There was 
reason to suppose it dead when the 
votes were counted in November. But 
the Oklahoma idea had made a hit 
in the west, and within the last few 
months the legislatures of three great 
western states have enacted laws dif- 
ferent in terms, but similar in prin- 
ciple, to the Oklahoma law. This is 
not only an interesting but a very 
important departure from established 
banking traditions. Time alone will 
tell whether it will work good or 
harm. It is certainly worth while to 
know what these new laws are, and to 
closely watch the experiments. 


> 


A certain grocer once hired a boy 
and one day he took him out in the 
back room and asked 





Trustworthy him if he would be 
willing to do the sugar 
up in short weight packages. The 


boy expressed his willingness to do so 
and the grocer immediately dis- 
charged him. He told him that it he 
was willing to cheat his customers he 
would be willing to cheat him, and he 
wanted no such fellow around. This 
journal follows the same plan in sell- 
ing its advertising space. If our ad- 
vertisers would cheat you they would 
cheat us, and it stands to reason that 
we would not recommend them to 
you in such strong terms as are used 
in our guarantee on this page if we 
were not sure of their reliability. 






Value of Crimson Clover 


THOMAS J. PHILLIPS, CHESTER ©O, PA 





Although I kept a large herd of 
cows, I found years ago that I was 
much profited by using some green 
manurial crop to supplement thestable 
manure, Without disturbing my ro- 
tation of corn, potatoes, wheat and 
grass, I tried various things, sowing 
the seed in the corn at the last culti- 
vation, having in view a growth to 
add fertility and mulch the ground 
through the winter. I found the seed 
of vetch too expensive. Cowpeas were 
killed by the first frost. Crimson clo- 
ver suited me very well; the seed was 
not costly, it made a good growth in 
the fall, lived through the winter, 
made further growth in the spring, 
and rotted without making much acid 
when turned under for potatoes, oats 
or millet. 

Crimson clover used this way will 
not always live through the variable 
winters of southern Pennsylvania, and 
some of’ my neighbors abandoned. its 
use because of the occasional winter- 
killing. But my faith prompted me 
to make some calculations as to the 
value of a crop, even if it died during 
the winter. 

Actual Value of Crimson Clover 

I had sown ten pounds of seed to 
the acre in advance of the cultivators 
on July 4, and on November 4, exactly 
four months later, having put: the 
corn in a silo, I measured off a few 
square feet and carefully dug out the 
whole plant, dried it, and found that 
I had 1% ounces of hay dry matter 
to the square foot. Multiplying by 
43,560 feet in an acre, I had a little 
more than two tons. Using Prof Voor- 
hees’ tables giving the analysis of 
crimson clover, viz, nitrogen 55.8 
pounds, phpsphoric acid 13.9 pounds, 
potash 44.2 pounds to the ton, and 
taking the market value of these ma- 
térials in the form of a complete com- 
mercial fertilizer, viz, ammonia 22 
cents a pound, phosphoric acid 4 
cents, and potash 5 cents, we have 
the net value of nitrogen $24.42, phos- 
phoric acid $1.12, and potash $4.40. 

I realize that the mineral etements 
Phosphoric acid and potash came 
from the soil, but a considerable pro- - 
portion of‘it came from a depth below 
that reached by the roots of some of 
our cereals and grasses. But if we 
leave these out of the calculation, the 
nitrogen alone, which we must con- 
clude came almost wholly from the 
a*mosphere, was equal in plant food 
to about ten tons of ordinary barn- 
yard manure. This I received for the 
expenditure of 90 cents an acre for 
seed, and the few hours’ time needed 
in sowing. The covering I have 
Charged to the corn. 

These figures represent only four 
months’ growth of clover in a corn- 
field. With us the plant lives through 
the. winter four years out of five, 
keeps the ground partly covered and 
makes added growth in. the _ spring. 
During the following May I dug out 
some of the same clover when in 
bloom, and. found roots 18 inches long 
ahd stems 28 inches; it had. gained 
several times in weight and fertilizing 
value. 

I might add that the southern cow- 
pea, Whippoorwill, at a cost of $2 an 
acre for seed in the same field at the 
same time, gave only half as much 
fertilizing value in the fall, and all 
but the dried stems were blown away 
before spring came. In this and 
neighboring counties the use of crim- 
son or scarlet clover as a catch crop 
is growing in favor. Under ordinary 
conditions it does well. I know that 
in higher altitudes or northern lati- 
tudes it rarely lives through the wint- 
ter, and it is not popular. But I be- 
lieve and have tried to prove from my 
experience that its use should be gen- 
eral because it pays well, very well, 
even though only a partial stand is 
secured and growth continues only. 
until severe weather eomes, 




















Against Deep Waterways 





A report disapproving the pro- 
posed 14-foot deep waterway project 
from St Louis to the Guif has been 
sent to congress by the special board 
of engineers appointed to investigate. 
The board says that the waterway 
would cost $128,000,000 for construc- 
tion and $6,000,000 annually for main- 
tenance. The cost would be more 
than it would be worth, according to 
the engineers: 

They claim that the demands of 
commerce between St Louis and the 
Gulf would be adequately met by an 
§-foot channel from St Louis to the 
mouth of the Ohio and a 9-foot chan- 
nel below the mouth of the Ohio. It 
also believes that an -8-foot channel 
from Chicago to St.Louis would be 
reasonable and desirable if its cost 
did not prove to be too great. All 
present and. prospective demands of 
commerce between Chicago and the 
Gulf would be fully served, the board 
reports, by a through 9-foot channel 
to the Gulf. Estimatés of. the cost 
of such channels have not been com- 
pleted, but are promised to congress 
by December. ‘ 


President Taft and the Tariff 


A very warm discussion is going on 
in which Pres Taft is the subject of 
bitter attack. .The question is wheth- 
er or not he stands with the people 
on tariff revision. Throughout the 
presidential campaign and since he 
has taken a positive stand for a re- 
duction of .the tariff. The pending 
Aldrich bill raises the tariff more 
than it reduces it, and many of the 
advances are on commodities that 
will affect the middle and poorer 
classes most, Pres Taft has refused 
to use his influence to help the pro- 
gressive republicans in their fight for 
honest revision. On the other hand 
Aldrich is a frequent visitor at the 
White House, and is giving out hints 
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to newspaper men to the effect that 
the president is in. sympathy with the 
Aldrich program. 

Some men who know the president 
best insist that he has not changed 
his attitude and can be relied upon 
to demand a square deal on the tariff 
at what he considers the best time for 


such a demand. Pres Roosevelt fought 


vigorously and all the time fer what 
he wanted. Pres Taft, with more tact, 
keeps everybody good-natured and 
accomplishes much by persuasion. It 
is thought that he may be waiting un- 
til the tariff measures get into the 
conference committee, and that, if 
honest revision is not then forthcom- 
ing, he will be heard from effectively. 

If he approves the tariff measure 
in its present form it will be a com- 
plete surrender to the reactionary 
bosses and a betrayal of the people. 
It is not fair to assume that he will 
go back on his pledges in this fash- 
ion until the work of tariff revision is 
nearer completion than it is now. 
The phases of the tariff measure in 
which the president has chiefly inter- 
ested himself in his conferences with 
Senator Aldrich are the administra- 
tive features that include provisions 
for maximum and minimum duties 
and a customs court. 


Controversy Over Mrs Eddy 


The periodical report that Mrs Mary 
Baker Eddy, head of the Christian 
Science church, was either dead or 
deprived of her faculties, has again 
been vigorously denied. Through ar- 
rangements made by her household, a 
company of newspaper men have been 
permitted to see an aged lady, said to 
be Mrs Eddy, ride past in a carriage. 
As usual, a message bearing Mrs Ed- 
dy’s name was sent in greeting to 
the annual meeting of the Christian 
Scientists at Boston. 

Mrs Della Gilbert of Brooklyn 
claims that Mrs Eddy is either dead 
or helpless, and that a fraud is being 
perpetrated in pretending anything 
else. Mrs Gilbert is credited with de- 
siring to succeed Mrs Eddy as leader. 
Dr Robert C. Hannon of Broad Brook, 
Ct, claims that Mrs Eddy died last 
July, and that he is the real legiti- 
mate head of the church, having 
been appointed Mrs Eddy’s successor 








THE DAY 


by her 20 years ago. He also claims 
fraud, and says that he is going to 
take legal steps to expose it and force 
an accounting of ‘large sums of 
money, which he says are under the 
control of an organization at Boston. 


Jape in Hawaiian-Suger Strike 


A big strike of Japanese employed 
in the sugar industry at Honolulu has 
been attended by considerable vio- 
lence. Twelve strike leaders have 
been held on charges of conspiring to 
riot, and three for conspiracy to mur 
der. Orders have been issued forbid- 
ding the assembling of large crowds 
anywhere in Hawaii while present 
conditions prevail. The territorial of- 
ficers declare that they have evidence 
that the Japanese higher wage asso- 
ciation planned from the beginning of 
the strike to resort to intimidation 
and violence in their efforts to control 
the sugar industry and eventually the 
internal affairs of gne territory. 


Want to Change the Clocks 


The national daylight association 
has started very vigorously at Cincin- 
nati, O. The association wishes to ac- 
complish what it considers an impor- 
tant reform in the control of time. 
The idea is to begin the day two hours 
earlier during the summer time so as 
to afford longer hours for afternoon 
and evening recreation. It is proposed 
that on the first day of each May 
clock hands shall be turned back two 
hours, the readjusted time to remain 
in effect until October 1, when the 
hands will be turned forward to the 
present standard time. That would 
accord somewhat with the earlier and 
later rising of the sun. 

“The association appreciates that lit- 
tle progress can be made in the direc- 
tion desired without the support of 
the national government, so a com- 
mittee has waited upon Pres Taft, re- 
questing him to take the initiative in 
the scheme, because-railroad and mail 
schedules and national banking hours 
would immediately be ettected by the 
change. The president did not com- 
mit himself, but suggested that the 
committee talk the matter over with 
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Criticises Meat Inspection 





¢ 
A United States meat inspector ‘in 


East St Louis packing houses, J. F.' 


Harms, has resigned, asserting in a 
letter which has been published that 
his reason for resigning was because 
he could not tolerate the lenient 
treatment of the packers, He says 
that the bureau of animal industry 
has made the inspection system in- 
adequate and meaningless. He 

that from 70 to 80% of the animals 
that ought to be condemned ‘or ‘de- 
stroyed are allowed to go ‘through 
because of the orders of the in- 
spector in charge, although often in- 
spectors on the floor protest. ..He cites 
specific instances of lax inspection, 
Chief Inspector Clancy admits that 
meat condemned by sub-inspectors is 
sometimes released by higher officials, 
but says that other charges cannot be 
true. The government is. paying ‘$100,- 
00'a year for meat inspection at Bast 
St Louis. 


Forest fires have burned over 100 
suare miles in Aroostook county, Me, 








Gold medals from the Aero club of 
America to Wilbur and Orville Wright 
have beén presented to the Wright 
brothers by Pres Taft at Washington. 
The presentation occurred in the 
presence of statesmen, diplomats, and 
members of the — t, besides prom- 
inent aeronauts aviators and 
scientists. 





Edward Everett Hale of Boston, 
chaplain of the United States’ senate, 
has died suddenly. He was 87 years 
old. He was a Unitarian minister, be- 
ing pastor of the South Congrega- 
tional church at Boston for many 
years. He was the author of many 
books, including, A Man Without a 
Country, and various stories and 
historical and biographical works. He 
was a prominent promoter of the 
Chautauqua movement and Lend-a- 
Hand clubs, a man who did.a great 
deal of good with little fuss about it. 








-For Your Pocketbook’s Sake---Read This 


I am so confident that the Olds Engine is the most economical and most durable en- 
gine you can buy that I will make this proposition to every buyer of an Olds Engine. 


I agree to replace, free of charge, any part of an Olds Engine that. breaks or 
becomes worn, from any cause whatsoever, within one year from date of shipment, 








everyday experience with it. 





R. H. DEYO 
R. H. Deyo & Oa. 








You are to be the only judge. 





Write Today for Our Handsome Catalogue 


» have used the Olds penaines, and they give their practical 





provided the replacement is one you think should be borne by the manufacturer. 
There is to be no argument, no delay in returning 


old parts and getting new ones; you decide and I abide by your decision. 
J. B. SEAGER, Gen’l Mgr. 


my nearest representative. 


opper jacket engine on 
ready t to run when you ge 


Simplicity, three se 
Seudaknte of se 


DO NOT THINK OF BUYING AN ENGINE WITHOUT INVESTIGATING AN OLDS 


Bg te te your decided advantage to send for our cata’ 
write me a letter, testing see what you want ‘ene Se to do. a you 
addresses below ak 


Olds Engines are made in all sizes to suit every kind of 


MEias or wheels, y At P., is 
it. Fill it with gasoline, throw on the 























Do you think this proposition could be made on any engine but a practi- — —-= 
cally perfec t cnet You can Ce that fe — age ge iy FA ue t Olds ‘that leaves the factory to be in perfect running order. 
mate rth E the simplest construc on. or the ki indo an engin : You want. 1 aarp a ta BS on Tam out in the shop with my cont off waten- 

ou take no chances a an resen can a 
these repairs without any delay. They do not haye-to consult me. Write airtight Se cate, ecetantieas & iS: my By at F - 
te my nearest agent. He can fix you Out with the best engine you can buy, ined. loan S oe “Best by every test,” enews t after the 
no matter what others cost. testing and Seapseting eapsstl, fare the beet you can buy, whether you pay less or 
more than the price. 
Write me about your own particular case. Let me advise with you. What I can 
tell you will St your case exactly. Then you ean decide what to buy. 
J. B. SEAGER, Gen. Mer. 
Give yow the power you need at the 
* 
price you can afford to pay for it. 
SOME OF THE FEATURES OF THE OLDS ENGINE 
phy Pagoat Seager Mixer. The only one that makes a BRemeovabie Valve Meehan Removable Water 
‘and alt, ¢ air, A — the greatest power. No pump leak gachet. Jump Spark Ignition. and cylinder ground 
or | ae of order—no moving parts. a perfect fit, giving better compression and more power 


Our catalogue ex 


GER, Gen. Mgr. 
work on 


ae8 farm e have exactly the kind of engine you want. Tell me to set up, . aware ready. can be moved any waere 
It ¢ ontains many fine pictures of the very latest yn Olds En- you want to do with 5, and I will = you just exactly the regular engines 8 to 50 H. P. for heavier wo 
es with a detailed description that makes the e postion Kind. or engine you want to e work. It will be an aa eB ds @ is fitted with the § mixer, which is rec- 
4s plain to you as an open book. It contains letters bese ae 5 inion that costs you no’ ognized 4s being the most effective By. has ever been in- 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Mallalieu & Conrey. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
Wi ros. 
KEMPTON, PA. 
E. J. Bachman. 


om ay econ and 
inspections, ve — omy 


Do it now before you fo: 
T persona) letter from me that w 
LDS GAS POWER CO., Main 0: 


switch, turn the wheel, that’s all. 


vented. No pump to 
They also have a removable water ‘ack 
the water should freeze, but very little damage is done. 


BRANCHES OF THE OLDS GAS POWER CO. 


Olds Gas Power Co., 6502 Beverly St. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y¥. 
R. H. Deyo & Co., 22 Washington St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


in detail. 


A postal card will do; but better 
ail give You the facts Fou went rite me or 
Factory 906 Seager 8t., Lansing, Mich. 


No piping to WS ae 


to get out of order. 


to leak. No mo 
so if through carelessness 


‘ ie & = Loe ?,. yey x 
rn" tox *. as y JF er ¥ 
SPURT Errore - . oper wesc 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Olds Gas Power Co., 311 8, Thirds. 
OMAHA, NER. 

Olds Gas Power Co., 1016 Farnum St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Olds Gas Power Co., 1222 W. 1th 3 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 

Olds Gas Power Co. 
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MILWAUKEE, Wis 
B. N. La Du, Dept. 2, 131 2nd St. 
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_ Soil Notes of Pennsylvania 
W. E. GROSS 

Headed by Profs Watts and Shaw 
about a score of the students at State 
College recently made a tour of south- 
eastern Pennsylvania, to study soils, 
trucking and other subjects of inter- 
est in these sections. Some of the soil 
notes that they secured are as follows: 
In Chester county the soil is a mica 
schist. Manor loam in this county has 
mica in its subsofl and is greasy and 
slippery. The surface soil is a red- 
dish brown. The subsoil ts heavy 
and grades into fluffy clay loam. 
Where the soil is sloping a good deal 
of care must be exercised in cultiva- 
tion. On such land a better quality 
of beans and potatoes is grown than 
on limestone, but not so large a quan- 
‘tity to the acre. The soil is better 
adapted for fruits and orcharding 
than the limestone soils. The manor 
stony loams have a good deal of for- 
est growth at present and upon culti- 
vation become darker. The limestone 
valleys composed ef Hagerstown clay 
loam are all clear and are used most- 
ly for forage and grain crops. Lans- 
dale slit loam is easily worked, rarely 
bakes and is good for general farm 
crops. It is better for gardening and 
orcharding than the Hagerstown soils. 

DeKalb shale loam is inclined to be 
rough. It will give small crops and 
has exceptional drainage. Lickdale 
loam has a drab surface soil with a 
mottled subsoil. It is a poor soil; 
most of it has been formed by washing. 
Its chief use is for hay and pastures. 
The Penn slit loam is good for fruit 
and especially peaches. It handles 
very heavily and is hard to get in con- 
dition. Best results are obtained by 
plowing 6 or 7 inches deep. Great 
eare must be exercised to prevent 
washing. Potash, cowpeas and manure 
are used as fertilizers and give mod- 
erate results. 





Stroudsburg. Monroe Co—The date 
of the fair of the Monroe Co agri soc 
is Sept 28-Oct 1. The amount of pre- 
miums has not yet been definitely de- 
cided upon. Last year $468.60 was 
paid to exhibitors. 


Stoneboro, Mercer. Co—The Mercer 
Co agri assn holds its annual exhibit 
Sept 14-17. Last year the attendance 
was 30,000 and $2100 was paid in pre- 
miums. This year the premium list 
is $2500. The state pays $1000 into 
the treasury of the soc. 


Mercer, Mercer Co—The Mercer 
central i soc is offering a premium 
list of for its fair to be held 
Sept 7-9. Last year $1725.25 was paid 
to prize winners. The attendance was 
16, in 1 

Allentown, Lehigh Co—The Lehigh 
agri soc will hold another big fair 
this year. The dates decided upon 
are Sept 21-24. A very complete list 
of premiums amounting to $12,620.75 
has been decided upon, The state 
pays $1000 into the treasury of the 
assn. There are now 897 members, 
and last year the attendance was 


Pulaski, Lawrence Co—The Pulaski 
fair assn is offering $1800 in pre- 
miums the same as last year. The fair 
will be held Sept 14-17. The state 
pays $835 into the treasury of this soc. 


Madisonville, Lackawanna Co~—The 


Lackawanna Co grange fair assn will 
hold its annual fair Sept 21-25. The 
remium list this year amounts to 

ui This is an increase over 
last year, when only $600 was paid to 
exhibitors. The attendance in 1908 
was 12,000, 


Port Royal, Juanita Co—The Jua- 
~ nita Co agri assn is planning to hold 
its annual fair Sept 14-17. The pre- 
mium list has not yet been definitely 
fixed. Last year the exhibitors were 
paid $568. There are now 113 mem- 
bers in the assn. 


Columbia, Lancaster Co—Farmers 
, are working corn and potato fields 
and planting tobacco. There has been 
very good growing weather of late 
and all cereals have made excellent 
progress in growth. Thus far there 
are good prospects for a heavy wheat 
crop, but there is some complaint of 
smut, New corn crop doing well. Some 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


grass fields are not very promising for 
good crops, while others are coming 
up to an average. There will be 
plenty of fruit, especially cherries. 
There are not many peach trees un- 
der cultivation. 

Brookville, Jefferson._Co—The Jef- 
ferson Co agri and driving park assn 
will hold its annual fair Sept 14-17. 
The premium list has not yet been 
decided upon, but will probably be 


, the same as last year. The at- 
tendance in 1908 was 30,000. 
Carmichaels, Greene Co — The 


Greene Co agri ahd manufacturing 
soc will hold its annual exhibit Sept 
21-24. The premium list has not been 
definitely fixed as yet, but last year 
$3725 was paid out in premiums. The 
state gives the assn $465. There are 
now 140 members. Last year the at- 
tendance was 6000. 


Corry, Erie Co—The Corry fair and 
driving park assn has planned for an 
exhibit Sept The attendance 
last year was 17,500, and from the 
plans being made this should be ma- 
terially increased this year. There 
are 98 members now in ‘the assn. 


Bedford, Bedford Co—Tne beautiful 
rains and warmer weather of June 
have made remarkable changes in 
vegetation, Corn is all up. Oats 
look very well, also wheat. Old hay 
is dull at $12 p ton and new crop is 
none too promising. Oats 60c p_ bu, 
corn 85c, eggs 20c p doz, butter 20c p 
lb. Potato bugs are plentiful, and 
some blight is showing. 


Dallas, Luzerne Co—Season is very 


Iate. Corn and potatoes are nearly 
planted. Winter grain looking good. 
Hay light, except on very good 


ground. Fresh cows scarce and high. 
Prospect for fruit crop is fairly good. 
First-class hay $18 p ton, potatoes 
$1.20 p bu, butter 30c p Ib, eggs 25 
to 28c p doz. 


MARYLAND 


Big Spring, Washington Co—Wheat 
crop fine, standing up well and fairly 
thick on ground. Seme smut show- 
ing. Corn came up fine. The hay 
crop is the poorest showing crop we 
have. It is short and weedy. Tree 
fruits short, except apples, which 
promise well. Eggs scarce at 20c p 
doz, butter 15c p lb, wool 30 to 32c, 
lambs 6c, wheat $1.50 to $1.60, corn 
85 to 90c, potatoes $1.10. 


Fiintville, Harford Co—Farmers 


are up to their necks in work. Har- 
vest is near and some not through 
planting corn yet. The wet weather 
is- hindering cultivation. Corn came 
up well and is making rapid growth. 
Oats doing fine. Wheat will be ready 
for the reaper about June 25, and 
gives promise of a full crop. The hay 
crop will not be as large as last sea- 
son. Potatoes look well. Some ap- 
ple orchards give promise of a full 
crop, others have scarcely any fruit. 


NEW JERSEY 


Little Wheat Grown — Whenever 
wheat is sown here clover is sown 
with it in the spring, butin this neigh- 
borhood at present we grow very lit- 
tle wheat. The common practice is 
to seed clover after potatoes. The 
field is seldom pastured because it is 
not considered advisable. Wheat stub- 
ble is mostly moved, and the clippings 
allowed to remain on the ground’ if 











not too heavy.—[G. W. Leeds, Bur- 
lington Co. 

Titusville, Mercer Co—Grass is 
making up lost time very fast. It 
may yet be an average crop. Rye is 
past the blooming period and is an 


Wheat just heading out and 
generally a good stand, considerably 
better than usual. The weather has 
been too cold for corn; prospect very 
doubtful for~an average yield. Po- 
tato acreage large. Old potatoes are 
used up, closing out at $1 p bu. 


Boonton, Morris Co—Corn growing 
nicely; some trouble with the crows. 
Potatoes are all up and doing well, 
but we are bothered considerably with 
a tiny black bug. Rye and wheat 
are exceptionally good. Most oats 
is doing well. There is more acre- 
age of corn and oats than usual. 


Stillwater, Sussex Co—The prospect 
and outlook are for a good hay crop. 
Winter wheat and rye are looking 
very promising. Both of the cream- 
eries are receiving 260 40-qt cans of 


average. 


milk daily. Potatoes are selling for 
$1.30 p bu, eggs 22c p doz, corn S85e 
Pp bu. <A large number of the milk, 
farmers are making necessary re- 

pairs to meet the N Y board of health 
restrictions. 


Frenchtown, Hunterdon Co—Corn 
planting mostly finished. Season cold, 
wet and backward. Apple and cherry 
crop fair. Strawberries heavy. Oats 
in good condition. Some early sown 
fields turning red. Wheat, rye and 
grass generally in fine condition. Pas- 
tures good. Butter fat 28c, eggs 22c 
p doz Potato acreage small. Bees 
in good shape, too wet for honey. Hay 
$14 p ton. 


OHIO 


Williamsport, Pickaway Co — We 
had a wet time plafiting corn, but it 
is all planted now. More corn was 
planted than ever in this part of the 
state. On some farms the corn is just 
coming up, and other fields have been 
plowed twice. Wheat will do to cut 
in two weeks or less and it looks now 
like there will be a big crop. No old 
wheat in the county. New wheat will 
start off at more than $1 a bu if 
the grain men do not change their 
minds. There will be a big clover hay 
crop this year, on account of May 
rains. It is all out in bloom now and 
it will have to be cut at about the 
same time as the wheat cutting. A 
great many timothy meadows were 
plowed for corn. A lot of small fields 
of alfalfa will be sowed this year. Al- 
falfa came through the winter in fine 
shape and is being cut now. There 
is not the usual number of. spring 
pigs, on account of the price of corn 
and mill feeds. Very few fat hogs 
and no fat cattle. Hogs are 7c and 
cattle are high for the quality. Sheep 
are more than usual, and are making 
their owners money. Wool is nearly 
is easier to get than for a year or 
two, but they want $1 a day and board 
or a home furnished, 


Good Year for Cranberry Men 


Cranberry. stocks are virtually 
closed out. . The season of 1908-9 was 
generally satisfactory to everybody 
who had 2 hand in the cranberry deal. 
The crop was smaller than in either 
of the preceding two years, although 
somewhat larger than that of 1905. 

Prices steadily increased as the sea- 
eon advanced. Cape Cod late reds 
sold at $10 to $10.50 per barrel in Chi- 
eago in November and December, 
Howes at $11 to $11.50, Jersey Fen- 
wecks $12 to $12.50; top price reached 
February, when Cape Cod sold in 
New York at $13.50 to $15. These 
high prices checked demand some- 
what, but stocks had become so de- 
pleted that the decline in values was 
gradual. The season closed with vir- 
tually all stocks exhausted. 


Cranberry Prices Compared 
In the following table prices of 
eranberries per bushel at Boston are 
quoted for October, January and May 
of the crop years from 1904-5 to 
1908-9. 











Oct Jan May 

1908-9 ...c00..$2.25 $5.00 $4.30 
BOOTHS wcccccce. Dae 2.75 3.25 
2006-7 tcc cccde mle 2.50 5.00 
1905-6 ......+- 2.25 4.50 — 
1904-5 ...<.... 2.00 2.50 —_— 
The national fruit exchange, which 
handles a large percentage of the 


eranberry crop, offices at 105 Hudson 
street, New York city, has announced 
that the’ exchange would handle 
ai much larger percentage of 
the crops of the various states this 
year, representing as s2lling agents 
the New Englantt cranberry sales com- 
pany, the New Jersey cranberry sales 
company and the Wisconsin cranberry 
sales company. The exchange handled 
the entire Wisconsin crop of last year, 
and will do the same this year. 


At Philadelphia, corn %0c p bu, oats 
64 @G5c, timothy hay $17.50 p ton, oat 
straw 12.50@13, bran 28.50@29, dairy 
butter 23 @24c p Ib, eggs 23e p doz. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, tim- 
othy hay $12@14 p ton, rye straw 25, 
corn 4.50 p bbl, dairy butter 18@19¢ 
Pp Ib, eggs 2ic p doz, live fowls 15c p 
Ib, potatoes 90@95c p bu. 












Monday, June 14, 1909. 

At New York, with lighter receipts 
and better demand the market -for 
beeves improved after Monday of last 
week, steers advancing 10@15c and 
closing. firm; fat bulls and fat cows 
also sold strong and a fraction higher; 
bologna bulls also medium and com- 
mon cows held up full steady. Calves 
declined on Wednesday, veals selling 
15@25c lower than last Monday and 
buttermilks Tic lower; the week 
closed with a slight downward tend- 
ency in prices. Tod there were 12 
cars of cattle and 5570 calves on sale. 
Steers on very light receipts were firm 
to a shade higher; fat bulls about 
steady and bologna bulls slow to 10c 
lewer; there was a steady feeling for 
thin cows; medium and good fat cows 
were steady to a shade higher. Calves 
were rather slack and prices yielded 
to the demand of buyers, with general 
sales 25@50c lower. The pens were 
cleared. Five cars of stable-fed Pa 
steers, 1150 to 1465 lbs average, sold 
at $6.25@7.30 p 100 lbs, bulls 3.530@, 
5.15 (outside figures for stable-fed 
bulls, 1087 Ibs average), cows 2.25@ 
5. Veals 5.50@8.25, tops selling at 
8.37% @8.50; culls 5@5.25, grassers 
and buttermilks 3.50@4.12%. 

Sheep continued dull and prices 
drooping for the under grades. To- 
day there were 53 cars of stock on 
sale, nearly all southern lambs. Com- 
mon to choice sheep sold at 3,25@) 
5.50, culls 2@3, common to choice 
lambs 7.25@9, Va lambs 7.50@9, a 
bunch of Pa lambs, 65 Ibs, at 8.387%. 

Hogs advanced 10@15c after last 
Monday and sold up to $8 for heav- 
jest. The market eased off Friday and 
closed with the advance tost. Today 
there. were about 275 head on sale, 
and prices full steady at 7.60@7.90 
for light to good weight hogs. 


The Horse Market 


Family driving horses were in very 
good demand last week and selling 
generally at $150@800 p head, and 30 
@700 p pair. Commercial hérses con- 
tinue fairly active and steady, choice 
heavy drafters selling at 300@360 p 
head, chunks 225@290. 


At Pittsburg, June 14—Cattle steady 
on receipts of 140 cars. Choice, heavy 
steers $7.25@7.50 p 100 Ibs, good to 
prime 7@7.25. Veal calves 6@8.25. 
Hog receipts 30 cars; heavy shipping 
hogs 7.85@7.90, mediums 7.70@7.80, 
heavy Yorkers 7.60@7.65, light York- 
ers 7.20@7.30, pigs 695@7. Sheep 
steady; receipts 12 cars. Sheep valucs 
range from 4@5.50 p 100 tbs, year- 
lings 4@7, spring lambs 6@9. 

At Buffalo, June 14—Cattle steady; 
receipts today 100 head. Prime steers 
6.75@7.25 p 100 Ibs, 1200 to 1400-'b 
steers 6@6.50, heifers 5.75@6, choice 
cows 5@5.50, feeders 4.25@4.85, veal 
calves 7.50@8.25. Sheep receipts were 
14 cars; market 25¢c lower. Lambs 
steady, top springers 9 p 100 ibs, 
mixed sheep 5.25@5.50, wethers 6@ 
6.10. Hogs active and higher. Re- 
ceipts 80 cars. Medium and heavy 
hogs 8@8.10 p 100 lbs, Yorkers 7.75@ 
= light Yorkers 7.40@7.50, pigs 7.03 
.@7. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange price 
remains at 24%c p qt to the shipper in 
the 26-c zone. The surplus is grad- 
ually .being. wiped out by withdrawal 
of milk from the market into manu- 
facturing channels. 

Receipts of milk.and cream in 40-at 
cans for the week ended June 12 
were: 








Milk Cream 

B16 wc ccccccccccecsecvetteen 2,580 
Susquehanna ...... ooo 11,833 246 
West Shore ...... cece 16,000 1,775 
Lackawanna ......-. . . 45,020 1,550 
N YC (long haul) .....46,325 2,010 
N Y C (Harlem) .......13,850 | 210 
Ontario ........ ceeeees-45,082 3,824 
Lehigh valley ......- + «26,896 2,039 
Homer Ramsdell line ...2,020 190 
New Haven ......-+++++14,022 252 
Other sources ....s...++ 2,200 295 
Totals ....++-eeeees o 209,089 14,971 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg 


potatoes 90@95ce p bu, corn 85@86c, 
oats 68@64c, timothy hay $15. 500 16 
ton, oat straw 10.50@11, middlinss 
Be 32, bran 29.50@30, dairy butter 
21@22c'p Ib, eggs 22c p doz. 


— 
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Views of Institute Chairman 


W, H. STOUT, PENNSYLVANIA 


That institute work has been of 


much benefit to agriculture is not . im 


doubted. Beginning under unfavor- 
able conditions with prejudices to 
overcome, bigotry to contend with, 
various opposing agencies te discour- 
age attendance, we were even denied 
convenient and comfortable buildings 
wherein to meet. 

The early institute meetings were 
heid in sheds and livery stables, the 
auditors being seated upon slabs rest- 
ing on beer kegs. Slim attendance 
was the rule, but today we hold our 
sessions in churches and halls, the 
audiences are large and show increas- 
ing interest. Improvement in farm- 
ing is evident in all sections, and, 
while we sometimes feel discouraged, 
the benefits of institute work are more 
far-reaching than is generally realized. 

There are topics other than those of 
learning how to produce larger and 
better crops. These are the questions 
of economics: How to retain more of 
the fruits of one’s labor; how to ob- 
tain more dollars for use; more rep- 
resentation and to prevent excessive 
taxation. 

The position of a county chairman 
{is not an enviable one. He is without 
financial compensation, his efforts are 
sometimes unappreciated by the audi- 
ences-or the lecturers. Various ques- 
tions are propounded by inquisitive 
auditors, as for instance: “Is he a 
farmer?” “His hands are so soft, he 
looks so well fed, fat and plump, puts 
on such airs of importance; if: he has 
performed: such wonders in dairying, 
peultry raising, general farming or 
other branches of agriculture, how 
can he afford to neglect such impor- 
tant industries that are so profitable 
and trust his work, his home and his 
daily accounts into other hands?” 

Too many eggs, too much butter 
and milk, too large crops of any kind, 
too deep plowing, too much culti- 
vating, and too much of the imprac- 
ticable, casts suspicion upon 2 
speaker. It is better to be moderate 
and occasionally admit that some 
mistakes have been made by him, and 
that better remuneration is derived 
in serving that state than in perform- 
ing the duties involved in making 
records on the farm. 





Improving Grange Work 


A. B. KATKAMIER 





One hundred and eighteen grange 
turers met in grange hall at Lit- 
tle Falls, N Y, during the recent ses- 
» of the state grange at that place 
ind effected a permanent organization 
to be known as the New York state 
grange lecturers’ association. 8. J. 
Lowell of Fredonia was chosen presi- 
ent and A. B. Katkamier of Mace- 
on was made secretary. , 
Many important hints for grange 
ture work were advanced and it is 
10ought the association will have a 
tendency of increasing the efficiency 
the educational and social features 
f the grange. 
Woman Lecturers in Majority 
The interesting fact was demon- 
Strated that the greatest part of the 
lecture work is performed by women, 
; 99 of the 118 persons present at 
meeting were women. On con- 
sulting the records of the subordinate 
granges in the state it is shown that 
though this high percentage is not 
maintained, yet a very large majority 


+} 


grange lecturers in New York 
> are women. 
Among the hints and plants ad- 


vanced were the following: Give the 
boys a plot of ground on which to 
w whatevyer-they please and lIet 
m have the products for their 
Very own. It might be well to super- 
Vise the work, but not to be too much 
ta boss. In making up programs, 

turers should study the capacity 

the members and make the sub- 

t fit the man. A _ wise lecturer 
would not assign a talk on making 
hens lay in winter to a man who was 
more interested in making cows give 
More milk, and would not ask a sis- 
ter to talk on house plants who was 
more interested in doing fancywork. 


tt 





for the development of the 
individual was considered of prime 
portance. 


Programs to Cover Wide Range 

Lecturers should also see to it that 
their programs are made up of a 
“balanced mental ration,” as Fred 
Shepard aptly said. There should be 
a selection of music for each meet- 
ing, @ paper or talk on some sub- 
ject relating to farm life following, 
which should be a discussion to bring 
out the different ideas of the mem- 
bers, and to cultivate a habit of ex- 
tempore speaking. ‘ 

Field meetings were strongly rec- 
ommended and mention was made of 
the field meeting to be veld in June 
by the Columbia county Pomona at 
the fruit farm of George T. Powell, 
when demonstrations were to be car- 
ried on showing all phases of the 
growing of. fruits, such as grafting, 
pruning, ‘spraying, cultivating, etc. 

Lecturers were cautioned not to 
make their programs too much on 
the vaudeville plan, but to present 
something which would furnish in- 
formation and cause thought. 

Waen the members had responded 
with their best efforts lecturers 
should show that the work was ap- 
preciated, by speaking an encourag- 
ing word and by sincere thanks. 
Tact, originality, perseverance, en- 
thusiasm and appreciation will make 
any lecturer a success. 

When lecturers desire speakers 
from the state grange or from Cor- 
nell or Geneva, correspondence should 
be had with the state master, who 
will make the required arrangements. 
Much expense could be saved by sev- 
eral granges making arrangements 
for group meetings and the speakers 
could go from one point to another 
in the same locality without much 
expense for carfare or entertainment. 

Publicity Features Important 

Printed programs were advised 
where practicable and should be dis- 
tributed among grange homes and 
in families where desirable members 
might be obtained. Often it is pos- 
sible for a considerable number of 
programs to be printed and a suffi- 
cient quantity of advertising space be 
sold to pay all the expense of print- 
ing and distributing the programs. 

It was decided to ask the executive 
committee of the state grange to ar- 
range for a lecturers’ conference as 
Soon as the finances would permit. 

When the meeting adjourned many 
of the lecturers were seen to ex- 
change programs and those who had 
no programs with them took the 
mame and address of those willing 
to make an exchange of booklets. 
This might be worked out to the ad- 
vantage of all concerned if the pro- 
grams gotten in a mutual exchange 
were made the property of tae 
granges and kept on file for reference 
when the time came to make up a 
new program. Not only could new 
features of grange work be learned 
but new ideas gathered on the print- 
ing of the programs in folder, card 
or booklet form. 


Poultrymen Take Notice—The next 
meeting and annual convention of the 
American poultry assn will be held at 
Niagara Falls, N Y, during the sec- 
ond week of Aug. Programs wilt be 
mailed to members as soon as the ex- 
act dates have been decided. The im- 
portant business to be transacted in- 
eludes installation of officers elect, a 
complete statement of all work ac- 
complished during the year, voting on 
the adoption of the report of the re- 
vision committee for the adoption of 
@ new standard, including the innova- 
tion of half tone ‘llustrations in. place 
of pen drawings, and the elimination 
of all disqualifications in judging, ex- 
eept natural deformities. It is ex- 
pected these radical amendments will 
bring out much discussion. Member- 
ship is increasing rapidly and in time, 
it is believed, the assn will include all 
the leading poultry breeders. 


West Virginia Grange Notes 

Pomona No 2 held an important 
all-day meeting June 4, with ten 
granges represented. The fifth degree 
was conferred upon a class of 20 can- 
didates. The special committee ap- 
pointed at the last session to investi- 
gate the practicability of organizing a 
co-operative manufacturing company, 
reported favorable to the proposition. 
The next meeting of this Pomona will 
be held with Kinywood grange some 
time in August. 








and Grape-Nuts. 








at Breakfast, Lunch 


or Supper 
Delicious 


Post 
Toasties 


A new dainty of pearly white 
corn, by the makers of Postum 


sary, sng, an ahem e 
The Belcher & Taylor Agricultaral 


Bex 120, CHICOPEE FALIA, 


MINNESOTA 












Toasties are fully cooked, rolled 
wafers and toasted a 
crisp, golden-brown. 


into thin 


Ready to eat direct from the 
bex with cream or good milk. 
The exquisite flavour and crisp 
tenderness delights the most fas- 
tidious epicure or invalid. 


“The Taste Lingers”’ 


Populer pkg, 10e. 
Large Family size 15c. 


Sold by Grocers, 


ace METAL SHINGLES 
Ave ue experiment Made since 1489 and ¢ive entisfection 
to all users, Durebis, Inexpensive. Cate. 
logue. 








&“ 99 B22 


ene “Fuma Carbon Bisulphide’” 


with 
EDWARD RB. TAYLOR, Pean Yan, N. ¥. 














BINDER TWINE 7%clb. 
Pally Ya gepla oad singe 


Theo. 6, Melrose, Ohio. 


Montress Camden, BB 
&. 6. Oo. a. 4. 


A POLICY OF EXPANSION 


THAT WILL INTEREST EVERY READER OF THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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THE MYRICK BUILDING, HOME OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


You all know that the at magazine GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is under my managemen' 
as well as the American ‘A gricultu st. Each periodical is published by a different company, 


which the writer is president. 
Good Housek ping has won its way on merit during the nearly ten years the magazine has 
been in its present fa s. Now atout 30 years old, itis perhaps more warmly re ® 


number of enthusiastic subscribers and advertisers than any other pert 1. 
The time is now ripe for an enormous, rapid and profitable expansion of Good Housek 
ate will tn gob large Sabecription list is to vp tm to 500,000 copies. Then the adve 
r be 


ing. 





per per month. 
We are now able to assure 300,000 circulation, and a rate of $300 e ge for this coming winter. 
We are installing a complement of machinery to produce ncreasing output of Good 
Housekeep required by iseriminating readers advertisers. This new equipment includes 
among other Ss, 


THE LARGEST MAGAZINE PRINTING PRESS MADE 


Tt prints 9 ata time, on both sides of the sheet, and delivers them folded and tripe’ eae 1 
bindery, at the of shout 6600 per bour complete #8-eage books! All this new machinery adaiticn & oar 


outfit. Together tft, and our ic fireproof 
Forced conereta pictured above, Go: Housekeeping ow hae the largest 


equ ent 
any - 
This enlargement of Good Housekev ng’s business and facilities enables us to offer ow an 
ment that eee tee ete ences nak bo principal If you have any money from is 6 
gg ean a Bas ha gg 
abont it. Copy or cut ont the form below. It costs you nothing to learn the facts—it may prove very ad- 
vantageous to you. Please let me hear from you at once, before the July 1 dividend goes.on. 





MYRIC 
To Merbicaas Toa puriouars abou! Coot Houssceping shares t 
TN cide sie PE ss nnn on wn eqn eon agp en ceeentn seme sneen ons inn eee 
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LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 


718 























Spot | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 
ateago - | 1.50 96 | .7%6 | .69 |. 52 
New York | 1.51 | 1.01 .86 3 ot 64 
Boston ..| — —| 86 |.86 | 68 | .& 
Toledo .. | 1.553} .98] .77 74 60 55 
St. Louis . | 1.47 95 | .734 | .68 57 61 
Min’p’lis 1,334 | 1.02 | .724 | .69 57 51 
Liverpool | 1.30 | 1.05 | .88 | .8 -_Ii- 





At Chicago, all eyes are on the win- 
ter wheat harvest. The market has 
continued greatly unsettled, strong 
and weak by turns. It was reported 
that harvesting in the southwest (in 
Mo and Kan) would be well under 
way the last-week in June, and the 
belief prevailed that high prices for 
cash wheat will stimulate a _ free 
movement direct from the field. The 
trade is divided in its opinion as to 
the attitude of millers, who certainly 
want the new wheat for grinding into 
flour. 

Foreign advices were without par- 
ticularly new feature, 
in Europe rather uneven in charac- 
ter, -with some complaint of drouth. 
Exports of breadstuffs are very small. 
The June report of the department 
of agriculture placed winter wheat. at 

7, area under spring wheat in- 
creased 6.9%, condition 95.2, compared 
with 95 one year ago. New crop de- 
liveries sold at a good level, Sept 
above and below $1.09 p bu, Dec 
around 1.08. Quotations continued 
high on cash lots, No 2 red in store 
1.58@1.60 p bu. 

Offerings of corn for future deliv- 
ery were not large and the market 
was well supported. Traders argued 
that while the acreage under this 
crop is enormous and while the young 
plant has made a good start, more 
sunshine is needed. Corn for Dec 
delivery sold close to 60c p bu, No 2 
in store 75%4,@76c, July delivery 
around 73c and Sept 7T0@71c. 

The oats market received fair-~sup- 
port. The June government report 
placed the acreage 32,422,000, 
insignificant gain over last year, and 
condition 88.7, compared with 92.9 one 


year ago. Standard oats in store 59 
@59%e p bu, July 53@58%e, Sept, 


new crop delivery, 44@44%ce. 

Barley was wanted and everything 
offered sold readily at former prices. 
Malting grades 80@82c p bu, feed 
barley 75@80c. 


cereal growth | 
| 439 Lafayette Street, New York City | 





Kyou wish to buy 





| 


| will 


7 

stock markets of the country show a 
decrease as to numbers and average 
weight. Mixed packing and medium 
butcher hogs were quoted at 7.15@ 
7.75, heavy packing and selected ship- 
ping. 7.80@7.85, light packing showed 
a wide range, due to the number of 
grassy hogs, and were quoted at 7 
@ 7.60. 

In the sheep pen where surprises 
are less common than elSewhere in 


Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 








Farmers’ 





one DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 

in American Agriculturis}. At a cost of only 
FIVE CENTS a word you can advertise anything 
, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
: must accompany each order, 
-and advertisement must have address on, as 
cannot forward replies sent_to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee in- 
sertion in issue of the following pe Advertise- 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” “— ENT” 


be accepted at the above a-§ but will be 


| inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 





or an | 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or 
kind will be allowed under this head, ae maki,g 
a small adv as noticeable as a large o 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
heyy x 3 is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


display of any 
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LIVE STOOK 
STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—The Star farm Hol- 
stein herd has just been tuberculin tested, and 


Special offering 
serv- 


of health. 


presents a clean bill of 
registered Holstein cows, 


of tuberculin tested. 


ice bulls, heifers and calves. Write for informa- 
tion today. HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept G, 
Cortland, N Y. 





"THE LATEST MARKETS 








PERCHERON AND FRENCH COACH stallions. 


Highest quality; moderate prices. Winners in stud 
and show ring. you need a good stallion write, 
ELWOOD AKIN, Sate, N ¥, 








MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 
wey Mes FITTINGS AND CASINGS. Artesian 





E. 
MILLER. R F D Nol, Moun e, Por 
ie: area a eet 
GENUINE BARGAINS i in high-grade upright 
jianos. Slightly inptramesss: a Steinways 
rom up; 6 Webers from ;_9 Krakauers 
from 4 7 Kuabes from a 3 Chickerings 
i ; Ds, sis YY — neta porights 
up; also yard, ne parlor grand “pianos 
about half. Write for full Via or 


pertodars, 

payments. & LY, 62 
ao St, Chicago. We iiiy. ye on ap- 
prov: 


A GOOD _ RATE OF INTEREST, perfect safet 
to principal, a share in extra profits, and avail- 
—, so you can get your money when you really 
need it. This is what we have accomplished for our 
oF holders for quarter of a century—an un- 
rivaled record. If you have any money to invest. it 
a De you_to write me for particulars. HERBERT 

K, President Orange as d Company, 439 
Latepatto St, New York Cit 


POST CARDS—Just the’ kind you have been 
looking for; send cents for beautiful flower, 
motto and comic cards. I guarantee the _ selec- 


























REAL ESTATE 
JOIN THE HOMESEEKERS’ colony in Marinette 





Wik. Choice loos 
Write’ for book and map. SKIDMORE’ Tams 
G0, ““Good Farm Lands,” Box % @ inetion 





CALIFORNIA ORANGES, gits 
fruits, a. fa, Sacramento valley oe deciduows 
lL. 


i ox Several choi F. 
OUT ACK. Union Trust Bide, San Francisco, 
parr. POULTRY and truck farm for sale. sale, 

ing money. Write for reasons and pare 
ticular. Good market for produce. BOX , 
Greensboro, N C. 


FOR SALE—Fine Lancaster Co truck and fruit 














farm overlooking city Lancaster, with nine-room 

yetasion and barn. Address BOX 173; Route No 
. Lancaster, Pa. 

WANTED—Smail farm, ge minutes of 

New York city. To rent, with option of purchase, 

qateons Ww. ©. PHILLIPS, 2 asd Street, 
¥ City. 

BE SURBE to read Editor Myrick’s special in- 

vestment announcement on Page 13. -It will be 

worth your while, After you hare act. 





FRUIT FARM—Sell or exchange. BOX 8, East 
Durham, N Y. 




















tion te please you or refund your money. Agents 
wan E. B. JUDY, Morgantown, W Va. 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES, film views, 
magic lanterns, slides and similar wonders for 0 U R H E L P B U R E A U 
sale. Catalog free. We also buy m machines, Five Cents a Word 
fis slides, ete. HARBACH & OO, 809 Filbert 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
| BE SURE to read Editor Myrick’s special in- SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 
veeneeat eqeapncement on Fags ab will 
} worth your while. ter you have re act. DO YOU NEED FARM HELP ?—The Jewish 
HAY CAPS, stack, implement covers, _etc; | Agricultural and Industrial Aid society has on its 
waterproof or plain canvas. HENRY DERBY, 49 | lists men wishing to obtain employment upon farms. 
Warren St, New York. Most of them are without ex ence, but they are 
able-bodied and willing to work. They speak little 
ONE DIME gets “Farm Topics,” book of Two | Or no English, although many of them speak Ger- 
Hundred Questions answered. “REVIEW,” Chat- | man. you can make use of such help, please 
ham, N Y. communicate with us, stating what you will pay, 
whether the work is permanent and whether 705 yee 
FULLER & FULLER, Washington, D'G, °™* | thropic' organization, whose. abject it is “io” asa 
a : s 
JLLER & FULLER, W — C. and encourage Jews. to.become farmers. We charge 
- mployer or employee. Address 
FERTILIZER LIME—For prices, etc, address FARM LABOR’ “BUREAU, i174 Second Ave, New 
WALTON QUARRIES, Harrisburg, Pa. York City. 
r 7 FARM HELP and any kind of help supplied 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK free of charge by the labor information offine for 
—— . jialians o ae 5 _ BOR OFFICE 
> , ; lin), New ork City. o 
CABBAGE PLANTS—Stro * yer 10.000, peavily Send for circular and application blanks 


ENGLISH BE gre eiqe—i P un want 
the best at_ lowest isfaction 
guaranteed. MON ROE. iy "y ANDERHOOF. Mid- 
diebury Center, Pa. 

BERKSHIRE SOWS—Five mature animals, bred 


to son of Masterpiece, ss in 
HUN 


August. Strictiy 
fancy, and bargains. B. Y. 


T, Dundee, N ¥. 











WANTED—Registered Holstein females. State 
rice and full partons first letter, A. KANE, 
79 Second St, Utic Xe 
JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad for 
sale; 20 cows, 18 heifers and 2% bulls 8S. E. 
NIVIN, Landenberg, Pa. 
POLAND-CHINAS—Choice service boars and 


spring pigs ready for shipment. N. D. SNYDER, 


| Laceyville, Pa. 


Timothy seed was steady to firm, | 


Sept delivery $3.95@4 p 100 Ibs, cash 
lots around 3.90. Clover dull, but firm 
under limited offerings, contract prime 
about 10.60 p 100 lbs, hungarian 1.70 
@2, millets 1.50@1.%5. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 





} 
| 
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LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS | 


COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 


























Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Per 100 Ibs.j ——— 
1900 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 1909 | 1908 
Chicago $7.25 |$7.75 |$7.85 |$5.60 |$6.10 \g5.15 
New York | 7.00 | 7.50 | 7.75] 6.20 | 6.00 | 5.40 
Buffalo 7.25 | 7.25 | 7.80) 6.00 | 6.10 | 6.25 
KansasCity| 7.00 | 7.40 | 7.65) 5.50 | 6.00 | 4.85 
Pittsburg =| 7.25 | 7.20 | 7.90| 6.95 5.40 | 5.25 
At Chicago, values of beef cattle 
continue steady, without important 
fluctuations. Recently buyers have 


shown a disposition to be more par- 
ticular about quality. .Heavy and me- 
dium weight steers are showing good 
quality and have been ready sellers, 
Short fed steers have dragged. 
Duliness marks the trade in stockers 
and feeders. Prices are too high to 
tempt farmers seeking this class of 
cattle. Milkers and springers are also 
quiet. Calves are strong. Light and 
medium weights selling up to $7.25 

common grades as low as 3 p 100 Ibs. 


choice to primé steers quoted at 6.80 | 


@ 7.25, good to choice 6.40@6.75, good 


to choice beef cows 4.50@5.25, heifers 
35@6, butcher bulls 4.60@5.25, selected 


feeders 5.25@5.50, stockers 4.25 @4.80. 

Hogs continue firm, especially for 
heavy weights. There is, however, a 
wide range between selected shipping 
hogs and grassy hogs. With a large 
number of grass-fed hogs on the mar- 
ket the average price is somewhat 
lower. The-better grades of mixed 
packing hogs which showed both 
quality and weight were ready sellers. 
Receipts at the 11 important live 











REGISTERED DUROC and Poland-China serv- 
iceable boars $10. WILLIAM HARSHMAN, Thur- 
mont, Maryland. 





FOR SALE—Two registered Brown Swiss year- 
ting, bulls. © M. HERRINGTON, Johnsonville, 





REGISTERED HOLSTEIN bull calves, bargain 
prices. CHAS RICHARDSON, Hammond, NY. 





CHOICE SHETLAND PONIES and Scotch Col- 
fies, all ages) FRED STEWART, Espyville, Pa. 





grade, 


JERSEY aaa F ER CAL 7 high 
$12. OTHERS, Peru 


LARGE BERKSHIRES— wWrije 
HARPENDING, Highwood, Dundee, 


IMPROVED large English 
BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 


DUROC PIGS $. 


fawn color, 
Lack, Pa 





for booklet, 
+ 





Yorkshires. A. A. 





8. WEEKS, DeGraff, O. 





| large and commodious barns and stables, 
everything in fine condition. 


| and a half hours to Troy and Albany, 


| farm. 
| kets on every 


rooted plants ready to ship, 
1000. All Hea 

Danish Bai Head. You 

9 years’ experience in packing and shipping plan 


Early, Succession and 
have the guarantee of 
ts. 





s Someso a $1.50 per- 1000. Pepper plants 
$3 W. ROCHELLE, Chester, N J. 
ACRES OF CABBAGE FLANTS-_innigntedt, 
Danish in_ basket, 


Succession, Flat sa ye 
5000 $5, 10,000 $8. JOHN EICHSTEDT. Factory- 


Ville, Pa. 








MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Railway mail 
postoffice clerks. Many 
where soon. Yearly salary na to_ $1600. 
hours, Annual vacation. No Py 
poor times. Salary twice month ia Over 8060 ap- 
pointments to be made during I Country and 
ci _residents equally eligible. Common educeztion 


clerks, city carriers, 
exaniinations coming every- 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 








NOW OFFERED FOR SALE, 
and profitable form of. 18 acres 
county, N Y. All level fields, 
room brick house, 


a most attractive 
in Tachingtes 
large orchards, 

telephone and running Hg 
two silos, 
Two miles to large, 
thriving village, R R station and electric cars. One 
four and a 
to New York city. Scheolhouse on 
Best of roads %, gare over, — good mar- 
side. 7 000, rms to_ suit. 
iO tanta, WwW. Ss. CRAND cLL, “Middle Falls, 


half hours 





132 ACRES, $600 CASH—Here is a chance to 


get a great, big farm for a low price on excep- 
tionally easy terms; 100 acres in fields, 32 in timber 
and pasture; 250 apple trees, full bearing, 10,000 
ft. o timber; $room house, good shade; near 
neighbors ; big barn, _ other outbuildings; owner 
obliged to make quick oy asd will throw in a 
cow, machinery, etc, cash; bal- 
ance easy terms; Page 39. Strout’s May- June Bul- 
letin, copy free. E. A. STROUT CO, Dept 1096, 
47 W Sth Street, cor Broadway, New York. 





| brown. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 





I BREED tg Carenaux pigeons from 


imported _ stock 1 breeders; Maltese hen 
pigeons, large, prolific stock; Maltese Carenaux 
Mondain crosses; all stock mated and banded, 1908 


eeds 


and 1909 bred_birds nresding, 10-Th to, doz: all tree = 
, o 


and crosses, $4 per pair. 
271, Pitman, N J. 


FOR SALE—White and Barred P R White in- 
dian Games; ig Leghorns and Rhode Island 
Reds. Hatchin six cents each, ELKINS 
PARK POU LTRY. FARM, Elkins Park, Pa. 


BARGAIN- Four pun dred Si mane. bet i‘. 
Legho rm yearling T 

or more. ORCH: sitD ‘RIDGE “POU L TRY P IN: Mw 
Slingerlands, N 


263-EGE 
100 eggs 

price 8 
Pp lain, 


SILVE R SP ANG LED Hamburg and White 

‘rested Black Px eggs. ents per 15. AUS- 
TIN JACKSON, "Miner ul Sprit | i a 

SA)_E—Breeders cheap. Rocks, 
and Minorcas. Catalog. FRANK 
Micdleburg, Md. 


50 CHICKS 








Com 





STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns; 
$4, 100 chicks Circular and _ further 


ior the asking. GRANT MOYER, Fort 








Reds, Langshans 
HARBAUGH, 





white © or 


prepaid ges $1.50, 
Pa, 


LEGHOR N rians, . aster, 


CL A8s BARRED ROCKS 
+ARRETT, Hurricane, 





HIGH 
cheap. J. T. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Hamburgs, 
y Va. 





50 
like 


FOR SALE—Cornell incubator 
White Wyandottes, also Eastman 


new. Cheap. BOX 2, Shrewsbury, 


= brooder, 
ke = 4A, 








4 ful location; 





; no 


DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK | 





COLLIES—Grown dogs $10 up, pup: pies $4 and 
$%. W. LOTHERS, Peru Lack, Pa 

SHEPHERDS $4 and _foxhound pups % A. & 
GILSON, Edwards, N Y. 





COLLIE PUPS. BAILEY, Rock Creek, 0. 


TO SETTLE AN ESTATE in Orange County— 
Productive 80-acre farm in excellent state of cul- 
tivation, must be sold at once; cuts 50 toms hay, 
roduces big crop of corn, oats, potatoes; pasture 
or 20 head, 300 cords hard wood, lots of fruit; 
two-story, eight-room house, piazza, big barn, out- 
buildings; on splendid state road, only $4400; half 
cash. See Grow’ gay June Bulletin, 
just out, copy free. KE. A. tOUT CO, Dept 
10%, 47 W 34 St,. cor B’ way, wy 


Page 64, 





STOCK AND TOOLS FREE-—4 cows, 2 heif- 
ers, pair horses, 100 hens, wagons, machinery and 
tools to be thrown in with thie big, productive 
well-located 100-acre farm; excellent soi h- 
gg shade; 2-story, 9room house; 
lots of fruit trees; big money- 

part cash; see photograph, 
eA rout’s May. June Bulletin, copy free. 
Dept 109%, 47-W 34 St, cor 


good outbuildin 
Ina iker; on $3960: 
Page 6, 
E. A. STROUT CO, 
B’way, N Y. 





FRUIT AND TRUCK FARM, 
ing pear and apple trees; 15 acres splendid tato 
and truck soil; 6room cottage, maple and oak 
shade; near neighbors, schools; change of business 
forces sale for $15 part eash, easy terms, gf 
84 Strout’s May-June Bulletin, copy free. 

a ad CO, Dept 109%, 47 W 34 St, cor B’way, 

N 


$1500—200 -bear- 





well fenced, well 
ten-room house 
silo, benhouse, 

one- et 
tools $475 
N ¥. 


FOR SALE—Farm, 133 acres, 
watered, fruit, maple orchard, 
three barns, basement, milk house, 
granary, ete. Price for farm only 

Price for farm, stock and 
HALL’S FARM AGENCY, Owego, 





63-ACRE FARM, rich soil and_ level; new ll- 
room house with large front porch and big win- 
dows; cost $1800 to build; good barn and large 
hennery ; good fences, and nee eg = oply of 
water; % e from station; price $2250; gown. 
CALIF GRNLA REALTY CO, Siccheision, N 


GOOD UPLAND FARM, 128 acres, all tillable, 
rocks, 25 -acres woodland, adapt to 
raising or general farming. G house 
barns, mail piven’, on —' from _ vill 
miles from N ¥ feo ee $1300, 
$500. GREGORIE ve FIEL New York. 


DELAWARE’S 20,000,000 quarts of strawberriés 
will ripen between May 20 and June 20; yield 5000 
to 10,000 quarts per acre. Price at nearest rail- 
road station 8 to 15 cents per For informa- 
tion_about.. Delaware, address BOARD OF 
AGRICULTURE, Dover. 








SPATE 





t Political influence does not help ap- 
pointment. Candidates prepared free. Write im 
mediately for schedule and r4 bulletin. FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept G 4, Rochester, N Y. 





corte, 


s00n, 
Dept 


WANTED—Railwa: = — -= 3 


stoffice clerks, au arly. 
ay a free. Nu FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 


4, Rochester, 
AGENTS W: WANTED 


SGENTO~S daily aiiine-6 our handy tool, 12 am 
ticles one. Lightnin seller. Sample freee 
THOMAS MFG COMPANY, 239 Barney Block, 











FEMALE HELP WANTED 


GIRLS. we pay cash for selling our stamped 
linen. Easy seller. No talking require B 
1066, Springfield, Mass. 








Mr. and Mrs. Subscriber 


our Farmers’ Exchange Department is 
yours, It’s just what its name implies 
—a place where farmers may ¢x- 
change with their brother farmers 
seeds, plants, live stock, birds, eggs 
or implements or household things 
which you may have outgrown, but 
which someone else might be glad to 
use. Everyone has something they, 
could make money from by advertis- 
ing. 


Why Don’t You Advertise? 


Hundreds—yes, thousands—of our 
readers have found they can make a 
great deal of money—which is all 4 


net profit—by advertising in our 
Farmers’ Exchange Department. — 
a 


of the advs cost not much more 
$1 and they bring in goodly sums of 
money—easy money, too, for there’s 
no work except answering a few let- 
ters—and your wife or the children 
can write those. Why don’t you 


try it? 
It’s Sure to Pay 


Adv in A A One veer Made Old Cus- 





k 
Orange Judd Gaeagens: New Yor 
City. Gentlemen: In regard to my 


adv in the Farmers’ Exchange De- 
partment last year I will say [= 


Satisfied with the sales from this 
I consider the A A the best paper 
ever used. I find the best time to 
vertise is when the season is at 
hight. I did not have to advertise amy 
this year, as I sold all my stock t 
old customers that I got by advertis 
ing in your paper.—[{Chester Atwatels 
Olean,.N Y. 
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the yard, another ‘record was reécent- 
ly broken when fed yearlings 
touched $7.50 market, the highest on 
record, These yearlings were from 
Washington. Spring lambs are in 
moderate supply and selling up to 
9.50. Sheep are firmly held at recent 
quotations. The demand is not any 
too good. Good to choice shorn lambs 
8@850, common to fair 450@ 
shorn yearlings 650@7.50, ewes 

@6, native wethers 5.25@6.10. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
09. .26%@27 28@29 27 
08.. 23@24 23@24 22@23 
‘CT.3 25 3 23 


At New York, accumulation was 
noted recently owing to_ dull local 
trade. Good to choice cmy quoted 
at Yc lower, cmy specials 26% @27c, 
extras 26c, state dairy 26c, western 
factory first 20%@2l1c, process spe- 
cials 24c. 

Conditions throughout the butter 
trade east and west are rather 
chaotic. There appears to be a 
scramble for storage stocks and of- 
ficial quotations are not altogether re- 
liable. 
high as 8c and 2%c 1s said to be quite 
commonly paid in some markets. A 
larger percentage of the butter now 
offered is showing full grass qualities, 
The quantity going into storage is by 
no means small compared with pre- 
vious years. 

At Boston, fcy northern cmy, 
tubs 28@29c p Ib, prints and bxs 29 
@30c, western ash tubs 28c, dairy 
25 @ 26c. 

The Cheese Markets 


At New York, market a little vasier, 
owing to further large receipts. De- 
mand for white cheeses better than for 


colored, Exporters temporarily out of 
the market, owing to low prices 
brought. _Full cream specials 13% @ 


14%c p Ib, fey colored 13%c, full 
cream common to fair 10@12c, 1% 
lb skims 11%c. 

At Boston, the offerings, especially 
of fine goods, are moderate; the de- 
mand good, znd prices firm. N Y full 
cream 14@14%¢c p Ib, Vt 18% @li4c 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale at New York. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from store, 
warehouse, car or dock. » P 








summers, an advance is usually secured. 

Apples—Demand light and prices 
easier, Spy $4.50@6 p bbl, Baldwin 
5.50@5.75, Ben Davis 4@5. 

At Boston, only small jobbing trade, 

wing to light stocks. Prices continue 

m. Baldwins $5.50@6, Russets 4.50 
15 p bbl 

Early and fall varieties of apples in 
medium bloom, winter kinds good to 
full; pears, cherries and plums in 
heavy bioom, Weather fine for set- 
ting. Baldwins made poor showing. 
Altogether prospects are good.—T[A. 
I 3, Bowmanville, Ont, Can. 


There was 65 to 70% of a full bloom 

ipples. Peaches and cherries in 

heavy bloom and pears very light.— 
[s. W. S., Marion, N Y. 

Poor prospects here. Little bloom 
and cankerworms doing. great dam- 
age. Very little spraying.—[F. A. D., 
Portage County, O. 

Eggs—Receipts are heavy and de- 
mand rather slow. Strictly fcy tots 

firmly held, but ordinary grades 
weak and a trifle lower. Nearby 
Selected white 25@25%c p doz, west- 
rn extras 21% @22c, southern prime 


«il 


\t Boston, supplies rather heavy, 
liemand excellent. Fresh gathered 
tern 21@22c p doz, fcy hen- 
nery 25c. 
Fresh Fruits—A few lots of peaches 
irriving and sell quite readily, al- 
ugh offerings are rather poor in 
ility. Strawberries in ample sup- 
ind prices lower. Cherries from 


south and Jersey are beginning to 
“rrive and are moving at fair values 
When lots are attractive. Muskmelons 
s00d demand and firm. Peaches 


‘I @2,50 p carrier, cherries 7@10c 
: Strawberries have a range of 4 

tc p qt, blackberries 5@9c, rasp- 
ries 6@10c p pt, huckleberries 10 


Premiums have been paid as. 










@ 4c Pp at, muskmelons 2.25 
cra, watermelons 20@ 35 Pp ” 
Hay and Straw—Market firm with 
good demand and rather liberal offer- 
ibs, mixed Nover 000" nani Pose 
c pure over 
S2%ec, long rye straw 150@L55. 


Hides—Stocks show accumulations 


in the face of exports of a large vol- 
ume. Canners holding off on account 


Country ter 
steer hides, 60 ibs or over, idole 
P ib, cow hides 13@13%c, buli hides 
ip Sag calif skins 19c, horse hides 

ea. 


Mill Feed—Offerings very light and 
market pretty well cleaned up. West- 
ern spring bran in 100-lb sacks to 
arrive 85 p ton, 
dli 27.85, red dog in 140-lb sacks 
33.10 p ton, oil meal 33.50, city bran 
26 at mill, kiln-dried corn meal 3.90 
p 100 Ibs, coarse white 1.55@1.60, 
brewers’ meal 1.8L. 


Onions—Receipts are ample and 
prices easier owing to slow demand. 
Texas white 50c:@$1 p cra, Bermuda 
60@90c, Egyptian $1.50@2 p bbi. 

Outlook is for a good crop. <Acre- 
age about tlie same as last year. Some 
damage by flood and insects.—{J. B., 
Preston, O. 

Young onion plants are looking fine, 
Free from weeds and at & od stand. 
Acreage increased 10%.—[W. J. C., 
New Hampton, N Y. 

Acreage the same as last year. Dam- 
age by wind and floods rather heavy. 
Plants look very backward. Would 
estimate yield at about 2-3 of a crop. 
[C. C. R., Plainville, O. 

Young plants growing well. Acre- 
age the same as usual. Some damage 
by wiréworms, grubs and floods. Crop 
preéspect is good.—[H. J. R., Ge- 
neva, O. 


Potatoes—Supply of new potatoes 
is increasing quite rapidly and in the 
face of active trade values have de- 
clined. Ol]d stock is scarce and firmly 
held. Sweet potatoes in light supply 
and steady at $1.75@2.35 p _bskt, 
Maine old stock 3.25@3.50 p 180-lb 
bag, state and western 3@3.50, EBuro- 
pean 2.75, Bermudas 4@5.50 p bbl, 
southern 2.50@3.75. 

Planting to be finished this week. 
Soil in fine condition, Acreage about 
15% larger than last year.—[(G. W. 
K., Victor, N Y. 

Acreage the same and planting 
completed. Rain needed now. Soil 
in good condition at planting time.— 
{Ss. J. C., Fishers, N Y. 

Potato acreage the same as last 
year. Plants looking well. Up high 
enough in some places to cultivate. 
See no. reason why we should not 
have a good potato season.—[C. E. 
&., King Ferry, N Y. 

Increase of 5% in acreage over last 
year. Plants looking well. Outlook 
good for a normal potato crop.—[D. 
R. ¥., Riverhead, N Y. 


Poultry—Demand rather light and 


some accumulation on the tracks is 
reported. Broiler chickens 22@25c p 
Ib, fowls 15% @16c, turkeys 13c, fresh 
killed, iced fcy broilers 50@60c p pr, 
ary-picked fowls 1i7c. 


Vegetables—Asparagus in light sup- 
ply and prices higher. New beets 
and carrots rather dull Old carrots 
scarce and firmly held. Cabbage in 
heavy supply and prices show further 
decline. Large quantities have been 
abandoned to the transportation com- 
panies, not being worth freight. 
Sweet corn still scarce. Cukes are 
easier. Demand for peas is good, 
prices steady. Tomatoes are in ample 
supply and prices accordingly easier. 
Colossal asparagus $4@4.50 p doz 
behs, prime $2@2.50, new beets $1.50 
@2 p 100 bchs, carrots $1@2, old 
carrots $3@3.25 p bbl, -cukes $1@1.50 

bskt, cabbage 10@ T5c p cra, corn 

@2 p 100 ears, celery $1@1.50 p 
case, cauliflower $1@2 p doz hds, egg 
plant $1@1.50 p bx, nearby lettuce 
10@50c p bbl, okra $1.50@2:50 p 
carrier, peppers $1@1.50, peas Tic 
$1.10 p large bskt, Jerseys bring $1.50, 
parsley 50c @$1.50 p bbl, rhubarb $1@ 
2 p 100 behs, nearby radishes 25@ 0c, 
scallions 25@T5c, N C wax beans 10@ 
40c p bskt, Hubbard squash $1.25@ 
1.50 p bbl, rutabaga turnips Wce@ 
$1.10, tomatoes $1.25@1.50°p carrier. 


~~ 





' 







Wool—Market rather quiet owing to 


high prices. Ohio and Pa X X fleeces 
quoted in Boston at 25@26c p ib, 
fine unwashed 27@28c, half blood 
combing 36@37c, quarter blood 34@ 
86c, unwashed delaine 34 @385c. 

















CREA 
SEPARATOR 
SPLIT-WING” 
FEEDING DEVICE 


Last week we referred to the recklessly untrue statements 
as to separator “ DISCS” by desperate would-be competitors 
Struggling to retain any cream separator business. 


We made the point that the DE LAVAL COMPANY 
owned the first “HOLLOW” bow! and the first “ DISC” 
bow! and has originated all the improvements upon both, so 
that we are free to use the best and any combination of the 
best features, while ‘would-be competitors are forced to get 
along with twenty to thirty year old types of construction 
upon which DE LAVAL patents have expired. 


_ We made the point that anyone, however unfamiliar 
with Separators, can readily understand that DE LAVAL 

DISCS” are as necessary to the bowl of the cream separator 
as teeth to the human mouth. 


Comparing the “ DISC” with the “ HOLLOW ” bowl we 
made the point that a man can chew without teeth and that 
you can separate without discs, but in both cases at a great 
disadvantage. 


- = made the ow g say so far as imitating “ rae oe 

arators are concerned they compare with the IMPROVE 

DE LAVAL about as artificial teeth do with a perfect set of 
ones. 


_._ Now we would make a most important addition to the 
illustrative comparison, or, in other words, the “ SPLIT- 
WING” SHAFT or FEEDING DEVICE used in conjunction 
with DE LAVAL “ DISCS,” which protecting patents pre- 
vent the use of in any other separator. 


The “SPLIT-WING” FEEDING DEVICE distributes 
the incoming volume of full milk throughout the separating 
body of the bowl, between the “DISCS” and between the 
walls of cream and skimmilk, preventing all conflict of cur- 
rents and any remixing of the cream and skimmilk in process 
of separation. 


In a practical sense the “SPLIT-WING” FEEDING 
DEVICE is as necessary a part of the combination with 
“DISCS” in the cream separator bowl as the tongue with 
the teeth in the human mouth. 


The “HOLLOW ” bow! separator is like a mouth with- 
out teeth and imitating “DISC” separators are like mouths 
with artificial teeth but without tongues to facilitate mastica- 
tion. 

It requires IMPROVED DE LAVAL “DISCS” and 
the DE LAVAL “SPLIT-WING” FEEDING DEVICE to 
complete the PERFECT cream separator bowl, thereby 
doubling capacity, doubling efficiency and doubling durability. 


In addition, the DE LAVAL supporting and driving 
mechanism, the result of thirty-one years of world-wide 
separator experience, is better quality, better designed, better 
made and superior in every way to that of the best of would- 
be competing separators. — 

That’s the whole separator problem briefly stated. A 
DE LAVAL catalogue explaining it all in full detail is to be 
had for the asking, as well as an IMPROVED DE LAVAL 
MACHINE for practical demonstration of every claim made 
to any intending separator buyer. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
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The Times at 
Glad Ranch 


By B. F. Sutherland 


NCLE WILL BRADLEY 
was sitting at the big 
window in the front 
room looking out upon 
the street. A tall, lean 
fellow with a face as 
brown as coffee passed 

down the street, disdaining the cement 
walk as being too hard for moccasined 
feet. He wore a wisp of red cotton 
around his head above the ears, the 
national headdress of the Navajos. 

“Uncle Will, who is that funny 
man?” inquired Edith, as she climbed 
to her uncle’s knee.” He looks just 
like a ‘character.’ ”’ 

“What do you mean by a ‘character,’ 
little one?” Uncle Will asked, as he 
stroked her fluffy hair, that never 
would lie smooth, 

“Well, a ‘character’—you needn’t 
laugh—is a man in a story. Sometimes 
he is lost, and when you find him he 
is your. brother, and rich; and some- 
times he is an Indian, and says ‘Ugh!’ 
and ‘Woogh!’ and—and scalps people.” 

“Oh, indeed! Well, then, Sequetl 
must be a ‘character,’ for he certainly 
says ‘Ugh’ and ‘Woogh’ outrageously 
often, and I suppose he figures in a 
story or two, for that matter. I knew 
him out at the Glade ranch, when he 
was a boy.” 


“Tell me a story about the times at” 


Glade ranch—a true story. Oh, do!” 
pleaded the little girl. 

“Well, let me-see. There were two 
little boys and two little girls at the 
Glade ranch. The boys were good 
little chaps, but the girls were so 
bad’— 

“Oh, no!” interrupted Edith, 
me a true story, Uncle Will.” 

“One of the girls was named Ethel- 
much-afraid,” Uncle Will continued. 
“At least that was what Sequetl called 
her. He used to herd the milk cows 
for us. Do you know anyone by the 
name of Ethel?” 

“Yes—Mamma; but she’s not afraid 
of turtles. John Bradley brought an 
animal here yesterday from the river, 
and he said it was a turtle, and so 
did Mamma; but it had its bones on 
its outside. And Mamma touched the 
turtle’s bones with her finger, but I 
wouldn't.” 

“Well, perhaps she isn’t afraid of 
turtles, but she used to be afraid of 
County Galway, the big bull, out at 
the Glade ranch, until one day. 

“County Galway cost a thousand 
dollars, and he was twice that cross. 
We kept him in a large pasture with 
some other cattle, and no one dared 
to cross the pasture afoot, but he 
would not bother a rider. 

“There wasa stout log corral in the 
corner of the »pasture nearest the 
house where we kept our horses that 
were being trained. One day we 
bought a big black colt that had al- 
ways run with wild horses, and we put 
him in the corral to get used to living 
civilized. He had been handled some, 
but we didn’t know it at the time. A 
day or two after that I broke my 
ankle, and Uncle James Bradley had 
to attend to Glade ranch and his own 
at the same time. He came over morn- 
ings and evenings to attend to our 
stock, and worked at home during the 
day. \ 

“Ethel-much-afraid was twelve 
years old that summer, and your aunt 
Edith was about six. George and Ben 
were ten, and could handle 4 broncho 
if he was not too big and vicious, but 
Uncle James had ordered them to 
keep away from the black colt. He 
did not forbid Ethel to pet the colt, 
however, for no one thought that Miss 
Much-afraid would go near a wild 
_ horse, or one that was supposed to be 
wild. But she did. We learned after- 
ward that she slipped out to the cor- 
ral with Edith every day, and together 


“Tell 


they rode him ’round and-’round the 
corral. 

“Sequetl herded the milk cows afoot, 
and there was not a broken horse on 
the ranch when one day Edith went 
out to play alone, because Ethel- 
much-afraid was very busy. The boys 
had gone to Uncle James’. I was just 
able to walk with a crutch at that 
time, and was hobbling out.to the pas- 
ture gate when I heard a terrible war- 
whoop in the direction of a little grove 
in the pasture. It was the fearful 
battle cry of the Navajos, and I knew 
at once that Sequetl was in trouble. 
The next moment I heard a loud bel- 
low that seemed to indicate that 
County Galway was in some way con- 
nected with the trouble. 

“I climbed upon the pasture fence 
and looked in the direction of County 
Galway’s angry bellowing. I believe I 
joined the Much-afraid family at once, 
for what I saw was enough to frighten 
anyone, and I was helpless on account 
of my Broken ankle. 

“Edith was sitting on the ground 
near @ small pinon sapling, with an 
umbrella over her head, while County 
Galway was advancing upon her, not 
very rapidly, but bellowing and paw- 
inz the earth at every stride. Sequetl 
was about an equal distance from 
Edith, and running toward her with 
all his Indian might, but wasting his 
strength, it seemed to me, shouting 
the awful Navajo war cry that nowords 
can describe. Edith was his pet; 
partly, I think, because she, unlike 
Ethel, was not afraid of anything. 
The Indian boy understood the dan- 
ger, and was trying to impress County 
Galway with an idea of his prowess 
by making a great deal of noise. But 
County Galway was not frightened in 
the least. Indeed, he rather hastened 
the faster to attack the little girl, no 
doubt intending to toss her first and 
then turn his attention to the yelling 
warrior. And Edith seemed not to 
realize her danger, for she twirled her 
umbrella and raised and lowered it in 
a manner that set County Galway 
wild with rage. 

“With a bellow louder than any he 
had uttered, he braced himself for a 
lunge just as Sequetl seized the little 
girl and swung her to one side. The 
big fellow closed his eyes and ‘hurled 
his great body upon the umbrella. His 
horns pierced the cloth, and when he 
tossed his head the strong silken cover 
held fast, blindfolding him for a mo- 
ment, and giving Sequetl time to run 
to a little sapling and place Edith in 
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a friendly crotch. It was a little pinon 
tree, too small to shelter _two, and 
Sequetl was forced to run when Coun- 
ty Galway disentangled himself and 
found that he had missed his intended 
victim. 

Sequetl ran toward another sapling, 
and County Galway charged upon the 
little tree that sheltered Edith, strik- 
ing it such a blow that it shook in 
every fiber. But baby Edith clung to 
the forked branches with all her 
might, and even shouted to Sequetl to 
‘climb a twee’. She was too young to 
well understand the danger, but 
Sequetl knew, and willingly risked his 
own life to protect her. He paused 
only long enough to utter the Navajo 
whoop that means ‘Come to my assist- 
ance’, which we all understand, for 
he had amused the children often by 
explaining how the Indians fight; then 
he dropped upon all fours- and ran 
about like a dog until he attracted 
County Galway’s attention, and drew 
him away from Edith’s tree. 

“When Sequet! sounded his call for 
reinforcements I turned toward the 
house, wondering if I could get a rifle 
and shoot County Galway before he 
should kill the children, but, as I 
turned, Ethel-much-afraid ran to the 
corral, stumbling at nearly every step 
and almost ready to faint with fright. 
She clamored upon the log fence and 
dropped down on the black colt’s 
back, and was gone before I could 
speak. 

“The bars of the corral were lower 
than the fence, and the big black 
horse skimmed over them as lightly 
as a bird, with Ethel huddled upon 
his back and clinging to his mane 
with one slender hand while she guid- 
ed him some. way with the other. 
Then he headed straight for the grove, 
and over the rock-strewn pasture land 
he galloped with never a fault, as 
steady as an old campaigner. 

“Sequetl could not forget his Indian 
tactics. War was only a boy’s game 
i. his experience, but when the great 
black horse charged down upon them 
he nearly burst his throat with the 
fearful ‘onset’ whoop of his tribesmen. 
Then he swiftly dodged about, avoid- 
ing the angry enemy as deftly as a 
weasel eludes a dog. 

“When County Galway saw the 
black horse coming he seemed to 
realize that the game was over, and 
sullenly withdrew from the field. The 
colt, however, forgot his ‘manners, 
when Ethe! slipped from his back and 
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VACATION DAYS AT LAST 


Drawn by Nancy Steadman, age 16. 


























































































fell in a little heap, and he chased 
County Galway nearly a mile away for 
the pure love of running. : 

“Sequetl brought the girls home 
safely, but Ethel was ill for two or 
three days, and when she was well she 
found that someone had given her qa 
new name—Ethel-unafraid.” 

“Goody!” said *Edith, when her 
uncle had finished the story. “And 
now I know what Ethel—mamma 
meant when she said something about 
the turtle. She hit the turtle with a 
little switch, but jit didn’t hurt, be- 
cause the turtle’s bones are just like 
armor, with the turtle inside. She 
said that if we wear the armor of 
truth, and keep inside, nothing on the 
outside can-hurt us. I guess Ethel- 
much-afraid was a kind of shivery, 
outside, but she wasn’t scared ine 
side.” 


The Yellow Willow Whistle 


BY B, A, HITCHCOCK 








When the sucker-toad is gurgling 
From his throat of creamy white 
In the dusky, musky air of eventide 
Then his mellow, drowsy droning 
Sets my heart a-yearning quite 
For the old-time stream with will 
by its side, 
I know its time to make ’em, 

To cut the boughs and shake °em, 
"Till all their silken, scented tassels falls 
An’ ’tis there in May-time weather, 
Big and little boys together 
Would wander, as we called it, 
@ scoot’— 

To make the willow whistle, 
The greeny yellow whistle, 
The yellow willow whistle that would 

toot. 


“Take 


When robins are a-piping 
And’ the shad bush is in flower, 
With my jackknife I would hasten fat 


away, 

Where willows are a-waving 

In a misty, golden shower, 

There I’d be a happy boy again.at play. 
Are the mocker-bitds a-singing, 
Their tawny throats still ringing 

With melody? Could I a whistle make? 
I would cut a branch and clip it, 
Tap the bark loose, then I’d strip it, 

Then slip it back again upon the stick, 

Then, when I softly blew it 

And no shrill note came through it 

I fear me I’d be thinking ’twas a trick 

I'd lost, and with it, boyhood’s joys td 

boot— 
How to make a willow whistle, 
A greeny yellow whistle, 
A yellow willow whistle that will toot. 





Recreation Counts for Much 


[From Page 707.] 





of his is an economic investment. It 
it just exactly as important that the 
farmer and the farmer’s wife should 
have a like change, and recreate the 
strength, mental and physical, which 
will enable them to do their best 
through the whole year. 

What lack of change means is set 
forth strongly by a New York farm 


woman who before marriage had 
seen something of the world in 
a small way. She says: “In 
all my 33 years as wife and 


homekeeper upon the farm I have 
not been able to accept the isolation, 
all work no vacation life of the farm- 
er’s wife as the ideal, or even an at- 
tractive one for any woman who de- 
sires to think and live with a view of 
ex. nding and enlarging those traits 
of character by which we may grow 
better day by day. Isolation, even 
though living daily with our loved 
ones, engenders onesidedness, and it 
some cases stagnation.” 
Gan You Afford to Stagnate 
Mr Farmer, can you afford to bé 
onesided? Can you afford to stagnate? 
Of course, you cannot. It is the well- 
rounded life which meets with the 
greatest success in this world. Theré 
are more things than mere money, 
but even viewed from this sordid 
standpoint you cannot afford to bé 
ILss than your best self, because in n0 
other way can you so fully grasp 4 
make the most of such opportunities 
as you are afforded. It is the maa 
who meets men on an equal footing 
who best holds his own. The more 
WTo Page 722. 
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The Singer 
BY MARY FE. CASWELL 


I sing when the sun is shining, 
And the world is bright anf gay; 
The music goes on unendins 
Throughout the glorious day. 
There are happy songs of childhood 
I learned long years ago— 
School songs, coon songs and love songs, 
Songs that all singers know. 


I sing when the clouds are darkest 
O’er earth and prospects, too; 
When all but the purse is heavy 
And even the babes feel blue. 
Sometimes ‘tis the “Holy City,” : 
“Lost Chord,” or “Face to Face,” 
And with sister to sing the alto, 
It often is “Saved by Grace.’ 


‘Sometimes a lullaby lingers 


After the baby sleeps; 

Or it may be a half-formed fancy 
Inte words and music creeps. 
But the music, if such you call it, 
Goes on from morn till night, 
EKasing each pain and sorrow, 
Making each burden light. 


It may be the song of a-sailor 
On the ocean, flecked with foam; 
And often the melody changes 
To dear old “Home, Sweet Home.” 
“Swanee Ribber” and “Highland Laddie” 
Take turns with “Nancy Lee,” 
And again “My Old Kentucky Home” 
Or “The Shade of the Old Appie Trée.” 


I’m glad I’ve no near neighbors; 
They might not appreciate 

The joy that comes from singing 
From early hours till late. 


But back .. .e home of childhood 
My father oft came in 

And said the songs I sang at home 
Did good like medicine. 


=i 





A Progressive Women’s Club 
What Farm Women Are Doing in 
Follets, Ia 
BY MES T. E. HAUKE 


E IGHT years ago, in a prosper- 





ous community of the mfddle 

west, @ woman, longing for 
something to fill her mind and heart 
made desolate by the death of her 
voungest child, conceived the idea of 
a social elub of farm women. The 
plan was enthusiastically received by 
her neighbors, and the Circle of Pro- 
gressive Women of America was the 
result. Later they changed the name 
to Progressive Women’s Club. 

A member who was unable to at- 
tend elsewhere on account of an in- 
valid mother requested the little club 
to meet with them at their rooms. 
Here they were welcome to gather 
even after the death of the invalid, 
but felt it advisable to have a home 
of their own if possible. 

Getting a Home 


A hall had been built for lodge pur- 
poses, but was heavily mortgaged. No 
ttempt had been made to pay mort- 


gage or the accumulated interest. The 
holder was the husband of the lady in 
whose mind the formation of the club 
had first taken root. He is a man of 
renerosity and breadth of mind, tak- 
ng an active interest in any -—pfogres- 
ive» movement in rural affairs. 
‘hrough him and his wife the club 

1s enabled to purchase the hall four 

irs ago for $200, the face of the 
note. For this purpose they became 
incorporated. There were fourteen 
members when the debt was assumed. 

The first bazar, Which has become a 


early event, and ts attended by ever- 
reasing crowds, was held the next 
ll, and $167 cleared. There was $35 
the treasury, so the.debt was can- 
ed. In 1905, the aim being merely 


social one, they felt the need of a 
re definite object, so became af- 
ited with the Iowa federation of 
‘men’s clubs, being the first club 
iposed entirely. of farm women. 
ough this connection they have 
n the means of many like organ- 
itions throughout the country. 
The club now follows a course of 
ly, has access to a traveling library 
m Des Moines, and is entitled to 
rcpresentation at state and district 
tings. 
leetings are held once a month at 
hall with a regular program, and 
-monthly at the home of a mem- 
where a program is- planned by 
hostess and old-fashioned hospi- 
is enjoyed by members and 
_ families. Thése mid-monthly 
meetings are often productive of re- 


ladies claim the introduction 
first rural telephone among 
t The program, a. “telephone 
ng,” was planned by the hostess 
surprise to the men folks. Pa- 
Pers on the use, abuse, cost, and ad- 


nce were prepared. What they 


iges of a now indispensable con-~ 


did not know they found out and pre- 
sented in comprehensive end indis< 
putable form. 

But the greatest and most beneficial 
effect of this movement is seen in the 
farm home. It was gradual and im- 
perceptible, perhaps, to themselves, 
but is unmistakable. 

A hall, which threatened to become 
a place of questionable entertainment 
and a menace to the young life of the 
community, is the scene of many a 
pleasant gathering, the owners hav- 


ing painted, papered and improved. 


the building and added a kitchen, 
from which on “supper nights” ap- 
pear chicken~ pie, coffee, with real 


_ cream, and other dishes which the 


farmer’s wife knows how to make 
from the best of materials, with a lav- 
ishnes that astonishes urban visitors. 

Dues are one dollar a year and two 
dollars to the federation. 


Home Inquiry Pie Winners 


The twenty-two prizes in our Rural 
Home Inquiry Contest have been 
awarded as follows: 

First prize, $10, Mrs Mae Gleason, 
Illinois. 

Two second prizes of $5 each, Mrs 
H. B. Gilbert, Connecticut, and Mrs 
Dell Kelso Mohlenhoff, Mississippi. 

The ten prizes of $2 each have 
been awarded to Mrs A: P. Bowker, 
Kansas, Mrs F. 3E. Griggs, Ne- 
braska, Rev Alice Draper Smith, 
Texas, Mrs Mamie Sink, Iowa, Mrs 
Mabel Feint, New York, Mrs Emma 
Tomlinson, Kansas, Mrs M. A. Renton, 
Michigan, Mrs N. I. Jones, Massa- 
chusetts, Mrs F. L. Ives, Connecticut, 
Mrs L. L. Kellogg, Texas. 

The ten prizes of $1 each have been 
awarded to Mrs M. E, Rice, Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs Mabel R. Moore, Con- 
necticut, Mrs Alice I. Moore, Pennsyl- 
vania, Helen M. McCord, Wisconsin, 
Mrs L. Adams, Pennsylvania, Miss 
Susie Tefft, Rhode Island, Mrs Charles 
W. Durkee, Massachusetts, Mrs Wil- 
liam Balch, New York, Mrs A. Bs Me- 
Cleery, Ohio, Mrs H. E. Jenkins, Ver- 
mont. 

The wealth of ideas and suggestions 
brought out by this inquiry cannot 
help but be of lasting benefit to all 
our readers. From time to time, in 
these household pages, we will print 
matter drawn from this inquiry, and 
many ideas for home betterment will 
be set forth which but for this in- 
quiry would never have been brought 
to the surface and thus made ayail- 
able for everyone. 

The delay in awarding the prizes 
has been solely because of the amount 
of work involved in going through 
the tremendous mass of material 
which accumulated as a result of this 
inquiry. 
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Breeking Away from Work—Our 
business men ought to break away 
from trade exactions long before they 
do—ought to do so as a matter of voli- 
tion and ethical judgment, rather 
than of physical necessity. They ought 
to get and give more enjoyment in 
life; they ought to do less for self and 
more for others; they ought to live 
more in books and more in the open 
and less at their desks, and realize 
better health and longer lives as a re- 
sult. More and more culture in all its 
forms is. exercising a growing in- 
fluence, which must manifest itself in 
lesséned effort along the lines of 
money-getting, and the devotion of 
more time on the part of our business 
men to the pursuits which naturally 
accompany fortified leisure. Aristotle 
said “the end of labor is to gain lei- 
sure,” and Aristotle was a wise man.— 
{A. Barton Hepburn in the Century. 


Home Accounts—It is a wise wom- 


an who systematically keeps account 
of household expenditures. It is the 
only way in which the home finances 
can be properly adjusted; it is the 
only way in which an exact estimate 
of the proper proportions in which 
the income should be divided for liv- 
ing expenses. The most satisfactory 
method of keeping these accounts is 
purpose. A particularly handy book 
of this sort is the Good Housekeeping 
in an account book arranged for this 
account book, which can be secured 
from Good Housekeeping, Springfield, 
Mass, for 50 cents a copy. 


Mrs Uptydate: Marie, have you 
finished bathing the dog? 

The Maid: Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs Uptydate: Did you tie the pink 
ribbon round his neck? 

Maid: Yes’m. 

Mrs Uptydate: Then you can go 
and see what baby is crying about. 
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No member of the family wil! do its share of the 
work with as little complaint. They never ‘‘talk 
back,”’ respond at once cheerfully to every want 
in all kinds of sewing; always ready and willing 
to do something to relieve and be a help to all. 


ization of dealers for the sale and distribution of our product and have 
the world. -Sewing machines bearing name “NEW HOM” can be 


We have our own 
Gealers in all parts 
purchased from our authorized dealers only. Warranty never runs out. 


if there is no NEW HOME (Gealer near you, write direct to Dept. G. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
ORANGE, MASS. 









The easiest 
and safest way 
to put up fruit- 


Why do you cling to the old style hard way of 
preserving? To seal the old style jar you must 
take the jar when it is hot and twist with all 


Easy to Seal 
your might, often blistering your hands or straining your wrists in doing it. 
Then, if it is sealed tight (and you can never be sure of it) it is stuck so tight that it 
is a big job to get it open—sometimes you even break the jar and cut yours hands. 


You have no such trouble with the Schram jar. To seal, simply press down the cap 
firmly and the jar is sealed air tight and will remain so. it ie lmposaible tor an aic to 
get in and the fruit. We absolutely guarantee that every Schram jar will coal 
y. And it is just as easy toopen. No pulling or tugging. Simply place the 
edge of a case knife under the rim, draw around, a gen Spey, and oll come the 
cap. So simple a child candoit. The 


Schram Automatic Fruit Jar 


has wee Supe advantages not found in other jars. Schram jars have a wide, smooth 
mouth t easily takes whole fruit, without zo and so smooth that you cannot 
possibly injure your hands on it. ‘The glass is the finest, hard, clear white glass that 
resists Couskags longest and shows the true beauty and coloring of your fruit. 

With all their advantages, Schram jars cost about the same as the old style screw ‘top 
and much Jess than any glass a> pe. The tops can’t break nor the trimmings rust. 
They are really cheaper than the screw top, for the caps are complete and require 
no extfa rubbers, The caps last indefinitely, but if extra caps should be needed, they 
can be purchased from your grocer for 15 cents per dozen. 


Please do not hesitate to try the Schram jar—it isno experiment. It has been in use ia 

thousands of homes for over four years—over 50 million jars are now giving perfect 

satisfaction, We have never known a housewife to go back to other jars att 

the Schram. If you will try a half dozen on your berries this month, you will aot 

need to be asked to use them when peaches and tomatoes come in—you will know from 

rons ea ig how perfectly the Schram jar keeps your fruit and how easy and 
le it is to e. 
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A HOLIDAY OVER AT THE POND 


And tomorrow they’]l be able to accomplish twice the work because of it. 


Recreation Counts for Much 

[From Page 720.] 
people a man. meets the broader be- 
comes his 
nature and the keener becomes his 
juagment. No man can travel a day’s 
journey from home with his ears 
open and not learn something of ben- 
ent to himself. No man or woman 
can take a week’s vacation amid new 
scenes and surroundings without 
bringing back enough ideas of eco- 
nomic benefit to themselves to more 
than offset the financial cost of the 
outing. 

In these days of low special excur- 
sion rates the cost of an outing or 
vacation away from home need not of 
necessity be a serious draft upon the 
resources of anyone. The wise ex- 
penditure of a few postage stamps 
will bring a flood of advertising liter- 
ature from the railroads’ giving 
the excursions and full particulars 
in. regard to them. By § getting 
these early in the season, and posting 
oneself fully on all the excursions 
available from one’s home town, it 
will often be found that a trip can be 
made at a very small cash outlay, 
which will give material for thought 
and pleasant memories to last through 
the whole year. 

“For several years my husband and 
I have taken a vacation together, 
spending a week or more in this way 
each year,” writes a New Jersey farm 
wife; “Four years ago we went to 
Niagara Falls and the Toronto fair. 
The following year we made the same 
trip and took with us a young friend 
who could not afford the journey, 
thus doubling our own pleasure. We 
felt so well repaid that the third year 
we took two young people, trebling 
our pleasure.” 

Of course, not everyone is able to 
afford so long a trip or the expense 
of taking so many. But there are few 
who cannot afford to get away at least 
24 hours’ distance from home; and 
24 hours away, if it be no further 
than a pair of plodding farm horses 
can do, will still give you new environ- 
ments and a new horizon. Drops of 
water falling on the same spot will 
wear through the hardest substance 
in the world. The monotony of un- 
changing days has the same effect 
upon human lives that has the falling 
water on the rock beneath it. It wears 
through and the breakdown follows. 
It is the same dld sun that sinks into 
the ocean or paints a riot of glory 
behind the western mountain top. The 
difference is in the changed perspec- 
tive. Go into the next county and see 
how and what crops are growing 
there. Go fishing with the boys and 
get a point or two from nature. on 
joy of freedom. Send the wife away 
_ for a few days’ visit. It won’t hurt 
you a bit to “bach” it that long. 

I am_ perfectly well aware that 
many of you are saying that it is 
easy enough to write these things, but 
that I do not appreciate your situa- 
tion. I do appreciate it. I know that 
many of you are placed just as is the 
woman from New Hampshire who 
wails: “How can we go away on a va- 
cation when there is no one to take 
our places even if we had the money 
to hire someone, which most of us 
haven’t. Our husbands have to work 
until they are tired out and we wives 
until ambition is almost dead, and we 
are too tired to go anywhere, even if 
the chance offers.” I appreciate fully 
that there may be many cases in 
which it is almost impossible for both 
the farmer and his wife to be away 


understanding of human ’ 


_husband and I went 


thought and toin very truth re-create. 
You owe it to your health, Mr Farmer, 
you owe it to your wife, you owe it to 
your neighbors, to take some form of 
recreation and to see that your wife 
participates in it 


Outings That Pay 





‘A Vacation in a Buggy 


E cannot take very long vaca- 
tions on account of duties at 
home, but last summer my 

about 200 miles 
in Michigan. , We drove through with 
a horse and buggy, taking four days 
on the road each way. We wanted to 
see the country and the different farms 
and crops, and could get a much bet- 
ter idea of- things in this way than 
from a car window. The expense was 
about the same, but of course this 
method took more time. We enjoyed 
it the most of any trip we have ever 
taken, and we have made many trips 
to cities and city fairs, We went 
through Jackson, Lansing, and many 
smaller cities.—[Mrs G. M., Mich. 

A Little Play Necessary 
I think that the majority of wives 

and mothers do not appreciate the 

necessity of time for play. To be 
cheerful and well one must have rec- 
reation, and I think there is no place 
on earth like the farm home wheré 

there are so many things to enjoy. I 

am very fond of outdoor sports, and 

this last winter had a splendid time 
coasting with two lady friends. We 
met about ~once a week at some 

friend’s house to play whist. I am a 

great lover of nature and fond of 

reading, so I never find time hanging 
heavy on my hands, Since beginning 
life on the farm four years ago, we 
have had no regular vacation, but 
sometimes we go fishing or visit 
friends or relatives in neighboring 
towns. Occasionally we go with 
friends to some pretty pond or grove 
over night, but that needn’t prevent 
day picnics and day excursions, and 
even these, short as they may be, will 
serve to change the whole trend of 


W 


-[Mrs N. C., N 








for a picnic dinner.—[Mrs A. G. 


W., Me. 
Niagara and Toronto 

For several years my husband and 
I have taken a vacation together, 
spending a week or more in this way 
each year. Four years ago. we went 
to Niagara Falls and the Toronto fair. 
The following year we took the same 
trip and took with us a young friend 
who could not afford the journey, thus 
doubling our own pleasure. We felt 
60 well repaid that the third year we 
took two young people, trebling our 
pleasure.—{Mrs W. W., N J. 
Lunch in the Woods 

We go for long drives through the 
country in summer and with the chil- 
dren frequently have lunch in the 
wools.—[Mrs W. M. O., N Y. 
Off to the Woods 

To me, a fine way for an outing is 
to pack up a nice little lunch, invite a 
neighbor or two, and go into the 
woods and spend the day. If a wife 
works hard, so does the husband. If 
he is able to save something for illness 
and old age, is she not a sharer? And 
in his work and saving is he not try- 
ing to lay by something for the loved 
ones? What will that wife who 
grumbles because she does not have 
as much spending money as she thinks 








The Fun of Camping 


BY WALDO 


Ever camp? You never did? - Well 
it is time—high time—that you should 
learn what life 
like in a primitive 
way. Tired? Nerves 
unstrung? Discour. 
aged? Buy, hire or 
borrow a tent, loag 
it into the-~- farm 
wagon, together 
with blankets, coms 
forters, a good sized 
kettle, frying pan, 
tin plates, cups, 
knives, forks, etc, a 
coffee pot and such 
simple provisions 
will keep well, then 

a head for the near- 
est lake, pond, river or mountain 
where you can be primitive in a meas- 
ure at least. 


Camping is the best tonic in the 
world for that “‘tired’’ feeling. Live 
the simple life. Fish, pick berries, 
loaf, eat, sleep and be merry. Two 


days of that sort of thing, with al] the 
ozone your lungs. will accommodate, 
with nothing to worry about save the 
too early ending of your vacation, wil) 
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EVERYBODY NEEDS A LITTLE PLAYTIME 


she ought to have do if her husband 
Should die and leave her nothing.— 
e 


Sandwiching in Outings 


In winter, farm duties do not cén- 
flict with our social life, but in sum- 
mer,-we do not count our pleasure 
first; business is our first thought then, 
We have noticed that the one who 
succeeds in life does not put society 
first. We try to make pleasure of our 
work in summer, by sandwiching in 
between the busy days a picnic, a 
drive, or a visit to town, or the enter- 
tainment of afew friends.—[N. A, 
A., Ill. 











A NEIGHBORHOOD PARTY AT THE SHORE 


give you a wholly new outlook on life 
and two weeks of it. Oh well, ‘of 
corse it’s the busy season, but take 
the two days anyway. 


A Few Simple Rules 


Take a tent that will shed water, 
no matter how patched it is. 

Choose a high, well-drained location 
with a spring handy. 

Pay some attention to your ottlook 
from the tent door. There is mental 
stimulus in a beautiful view. 

Be sure that no weak tree or falling 
branches will bring disaster in case of 
a high wind. 

Take along a kerosene stove if not 
accustomed to cooking over an open 
fire. 

A cot will make it easier for 
er” of she has never camped. 

Don’t forget the ax and a few nails; 
also rope and twine. 

A hammock for “mother” and the 
girls; a homemade one will do. 

A strip of mosquito netting oF 
cheesecloth is the best insurance 
against ‘“‘pests.’’ 

The simpler the meals in camp the 
better. 

Get acquainted with the birds and 
the animals; it will pay you. 

Collect plenty of dry fuel against 
possible bad weather. : 

Forget worry, care and trouble; live # 
the present. 


*“moth- 





Canada Our Vacation Ground—It is 
estimated that not less than $5,000- 
000 is annually spent in Canada by 
American vacationists. A great many 
people from’ the southern states turn 
to Canada for their annual outing; 
from Nova Scotia to Vancouver the 
wonderful waterways of our neighbor 
are dotted with the camps of Amem™ 
icans. 








Premonition is usually the aftet- 
thought that prompts one to tell oth- 
ers that he felt that a certain thing 
was going to happen—after it has, 
happened. 
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One from Indiana 


Dear Host: Three cheers for Penn- 
sylvania! I can keep silent no longer, 
since she has voiced my sentiments 
exactly. Girls,-how can you permit 
liberties when by so doing you lose not 
only your self-respect, but also the 
respect of the young men? If a young 
man is permitted te take liberties, 
does he not think that other young 
men with whom you associate do the 
same? And is he not justified in think- 
ing thus? In my opinion there would 
be fewer divorce cases in the world 
if girls were more careful about com- 
manding the respect of the young 
men. 

Welcome Indiana Boy! I’m sure we 
are all glad to know that there are 
some boys who will stick to the farm, 
and who. believe that farmers should 
be well educated. I hear the question 
so often asked: “Why do so many of 
the boys, just growing to manhood, 
wish to leave the farm?” I think 
in many cases it is because they are 
overworked. I know personally a 
farmer who owns a large farm, and 
he and his son tend it. They are at 
work very early in the morning, and 
work in the evening until it is so dark 
hey cannot see, then come in and eat 
eir supper at bedtime. There are 
ery few books and magazines in the 
yme. There is a daily paper, but 
ey are so tired that they do not 
1re to read. The women do the most 
the chores, and then clear away 
> supper late at night. On Sunday 
y sleep late, seldom, if ever, attend 
Sunday school, but occasionally at- 
tend church in the evening. Do you 
wonder. that such boys are eager to 
] 


? 


ave: 
I know other farm homes where 
ere is every convenience. The work 
is quickly yet well done, the inmates 
well read and “up with the times.” 
y go in society. Get all the learn- 
that you can, be- refined, culti- 
ed, well read, take time for rest 
| recreation, and I’m sure that you 
will agree that farm life is the best. 
think we should hear from more 
the girls, and the boys also, until 
dear Host will be compelled to 


~ 


p< 


give us an extra page.—T[Indiana 
Farmer Girl. 
Another of the Right Kind 
ear Host: I agree heartily with 
Pennsylvania Girl. I am 19 years old 


and have several good friends among 
oung men. I too think that it is 
permissible for men to use to- 
bacco than for girls to allow liberties. 
I have never allowed any liberties and 
never will, and I’ve noticed that when 
liberties are not allowed, liberties are 
not taken, It seems to be the fault 
of the parents sometimes. In a good 
many cases the mothers are the most 
to blame for the foolishnesses of their 
daughters. They act as if they thought 
it was so nice to have their daughters 
noticed. My mother has brought me 
ifferently and I’m very glad of it, 
but it does seem to me that if_any girl 
I iny natural instinct of modesty or 
any respect for herself she will act 
V 


more 


differently from the way in which 
najority 
icting. I should like some other 
siris to write on the subject.—[Miss 
Particular. 
Still Merely a Girl 


ear Host: I was much pleased to 
nnsylvania Girl’s letter in a re- 
ssue. She has yoiced my opinion 
tly She speaks of being called 
<‘ up” at school, but I am sure 
i not mind that. I have been 
the same for similar reasons. 
re girls held the same opinion 
how they should be treated there 
be less unhappiness. I will soon 
teen, but like Pennsylvania Girl, 
always been simply a girl. The 
hildren come te see me, and 
the time they are here. One of 
said to me only a short time 
“You are a young lady now, I 
but you seem just like us,” . I 
rather be thought of in that 
the little ones, than to have 
treat me as a stranger. I have 


3 

o- s been merely a girl, but I have 

7 frie nds among the young people, 

tr also among the old. One of my 
h s Was married a few days after 
“" Sixteenth birthday. This seems 


foolish to me. My chum began 
hg company with a young man 


of the girls in this town, 





: . -— 

as soon as she was fifteen; she is soon 
to be married. Her husband-to-be 
chews and smokes, drinks moderately 
and is profane. She is a nice girl, but 
seems. blind to all his faults, and she 
is angry if anyene speaks of them. It 
ar strange that any girl can be so 

G. M., FP heartily agree with you 
about those kissing games. They are 
really disgusting. I have 
great many places where 
played, but I never join. 
laugh at me and call me “Prudy,” but 
there is a growing feeling against the 
games and there are a few girls and 
one or two boys who join with me In 
condemning them. We hope soon to 
see them entirely done away with. 

Pennsylvania. Girl I wish I could 
know your address. I would like to 
correspond with you. Write again, 
will you not?—[Michigan Girl, 


Midsummer Patterns 


H ‘em are five of the new pat- 





terns which are proving very 
popular. and giving universal 
satisfaction. 

No 2949—Ladies’ Shirt Waist, has 
one-piece sleeves or regulation shirt 
sleeves, and is made with or without 
the back yoke facing. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 

















38, £0, 42 and 44-inch bust. 

© 2927—Misses’ Shirt Waist, with 
sonk neck and long or three-quarter 
sleeves. Sizes 13, 15 and 1 years. 

No 2932—Ladies’ Work Aprin, with 
or without bib. It is adaptable to any 
of the checked or striped ginghams 
or plain or figured percalses. Sizes, 
smali, medium and large. 

No 2938—Ladies’ Six-Gored Skirt, 
with raised waistline. Sizes 22, 24, 26, 
a 30 and 32-inch waist. 

o 2905—Boys’ Russian Suit. This 
Fae of blouse and knickerbockers, 
the former having turned down collar 
and sleeves plaited at the bottom, or 
finished with wristbands. Heavy linen 
or duck will make up well in this pat- 
tern. Sizes 2, 3, 4 and 5 years 

How to Order 

Order by number, always stating 
size wante These patterns may be 
obtained for 10 cents each of our Pat- 
tern Department, this office. 








A Fowl Conelusion 
“Fer the land sakes; Hirum Speckle- 
cock, git right out er that mud holet 
You'll contract your never-git-overs.” 
“Naow, Mirandy, don’t git a cacktlin’ 
fit! I’m jest tryin’ one er these ‘ere 





new fangied mud baths fer my 
rheumatiz!” ; 
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et 


and a most enter- 


taining volume. $2. 
In THE WINNING es = strong 
novel ~_ from the of . le * 
, El oth Dejeans 
presents : atirring story, dealing with 
the problems of the American girl who 
enters upon a business career. Price 


1.60. 

LOVES PRIVILEGE, also from the 
press of J. P. Lippincott company, is a 
novel. by Stella M. -Duran which 
greg 4 won a thousand dollar prize 

a leading Chicage newspaper com- 
we ifsoe It is a fascinating mystery 
story, which holds the interest from 
beginning to end. Price $1. 

FRESHWATER AQUARIUM AND ITS 
gga gl we Henry Hoit & Co, is 

and mainte treatise on the building 
maintaining of an aquarium. It 
by Otto Eggeling and Frederick 

. Bhres berg. Price $2. 

FISH STORIES, Henry Holt & Co, is 
just what its title implies, and will 
cones every lover of the gentle art. 
It is by Charles F. Holder and David 
Starr Teo dan 

RED HORSE HILL, Little, Brown & Co, 
is a brilliant story dealing with men 
and women of the north and south. 
It shows in a strong, foreeful way the 
tremendous power for good or evil in 
the hands of the controller of southern 
mills. It is by Sidney McCall. Price 


$1.50. 

In RAILROAD FREIGHT RATES, in 
Relation to the Industry and Com- 
merce of the United States, Logan G. 
McPherson treats in a comprehensive 
way the whole subject of transporta- 
tion, distribution of food stuffs, rate 
structures, early tariff and classifica- 
tions, progressive achievements, etc. 
It is a well-written, interesting survey 
of this great subject. It is from the 
press of Henry Holt & Co. 

LITTLE BUSYBODIES, a 
little nature dealing with 
crickets, ants, bees, beetles, etc, has 
just been issued by Harper & Bros. 
It is by Janette Marks and Julia 

Modédy. Price 75 cents. 
THE KINGDOM OF EARTH, by Anthony 
| abn ay is a stirring story of an 
European crown prince and a talented, 
beautiful American girl. It is full of 
adventure, and brilliant pictures of 
life at several of the European cap- 
itals and watering places are given. 
It is from the press ot Little, Brown 
& Co. Price $1.60. 
S BLOOD, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co, is @ brilliant, absorbing tale of 
adventure in China, during a native 
uprising. It a by Henry Milner Ride- 
out. grees $1. 

In OUR Neier FRIENDS AND 
ENEMIES. Dr John B. Smith shows 
in a clear, forcible way the importance 
of inseets and their influence on 
human life. This book treats of their 
relations to man, to other animals, to 
each other, and to plants. A most 
important ehapter deals with their 
influence in agriculture. The book is 


charming 


from the press of J. Lippincott 
company. -76. 
LIFE OF A SIL. HUNTER a just 


from the press of Henry Holt & Co. 
rH 4 by Charles H. Stromberg. Price 


TAny of the above books may be eb- 
tained of Orange Judd company at the 
prices quoted. Address Book Depart- 
ment, this office.] 


What would you take ? 

Suppose you were required to live 
for a certain length of time on only 
one article of food. Which would you 
choose? 

There is one food that stands with- 
out a rival for such a test. Quaker 
Oats is that one. It furnishes more 
atrength with least wear and tear on 
the digestive organs than any other 
food. You'll feel well and strong at 
the end of the time. Try it. Don’t 
stop eating other things, but eat more 
Quaker Oats and you'll notice the 
gain in strength. 

The regular size package of Quaker 
Oats sells at 10c, the large family size 
packages cost 25c, and the family size 
package containing a piece of beauti- 
ful china forthe table costs 30e.. All 
grocers sell these. 

Bat. Quaker Oats daily for break- 
fast, it strengthens you for the day’s 
work. 


















































































4 & o 
This Braided 
CoS ern ° ” 
Waist 
design is but 
BH one of our 
many pretty 
patterns for 
shirt waist 


. embroidery. 


We will send you this design, or one 
in eyelet, French or Wallachian em- 
broidery, stamped on two yards of 40 
inch tan or white lawn with 
cotton to work, foronly .. . ° 

Send for our booklet af stencil and 
embroidery designs. “ It's free.” 


THE ARTICRAFT, CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











































FOR women who 
keep house as well 


as those who just 

HousEKEEPING 

WOMEN terest and help- 
one year 


live,’ the 
FOR magazine Goop 
A Se he every month has 
something of in- 
fulness. $1 a year. 

With this J 
Publi ° 
Teo Pies Ft Co 











HOW TO CO-OPERATE 


By HERBERT ersics. A yy gg 
operators. This describes the 
than the ht of co-operation. In 
words it tells how to manage a co-operative store, 
om or factory, co-operative dairying, banking and 
fire imsurance and co-opuerative 4 and - 
en's exchanges for both buying selling. 
directions given are ‘based upon Ef actual experi- 
ence of successful co-operative enterprises in all 
parts of the United -States. The character and 
usefulness of the book commend it to the atien-~ 
tion of all men and women who desire to better 
feet condition. Ilhustrated.” 350 pages. 5x7 ine to 
loth 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 





Polder’s fand-méctiner fet Taimath 





A convenient pocket companion, sh at qnce 
— Fe BF poe f land, when ay 
and width are known, to 1,600 feet “a”, x 
various other seta firm tables. 1 
Aca hice Minprene bend ne 
ORANGE JUDD en Bam 
we 



























































































SEA GREEN AND PURPLE S : 
{fe nature’s own p: from solid —split into 


*SOLt DA ane A eat r Spee e = 
rieease Saat Uc? Wea ciceaa 


sanite it 
pie Slate patati re etch for amy Tike a oer, 


use “park and fire-proof. 
ater, . Not pe cold. First cost—only a 


cistern wi 
© more than short mie roofi ei oy, bent your. roof question for all time. 
m’t d more money for roofing. Write to us for our free book 
—it willsave youmoney. Give name of your local roofer. Wri 


AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE CO., Box 12 rc 














| Makes The Best Concrete | 


The cement bought by the U.S. Government for tne Panama Canal 
SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK “Concrete Construction about the 


and on the Farm.” Contains over 100 drawings and illustrations, 
THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO., Dept. 28 30 Broad Street, N.Y. 
Daily output over 40,000 barrels, the largest in the world. 





ATLAS PORTLAND. CE 














Every 


A Big, White 
detail of every 


Light 
Liberty Lantern is the best. Best 


material. Best workmanship, Best design, 


iberty 
anterns 


} give the biggest, clearest light. The burners are sup- 
plied with just the right < we of air. The globes 
are of the finest lead flint glass. They are tight and 

compact. Never rattle. Never blow out or jar 

out. Bail stays where you put it. The 

simple globe lifting device 

makes lighting easy. 
60 cents te 

$3.50 
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If not at your 
dealer's write us. 


Secon HARDW ARE CSearane. dne.) 
@t. Louis and New York, U. S. 





A WONDERFUL BOOK 


SWINEIN wil 


A Text-Book for the Breeder, Feeder and Student 
By F. D. COBURN 


Secretary Kansas Department of Agriculture 





Are you a swine man? Do you know Coburn? 
Coburn of Kansas? 

Swine is a great crop in America, and Coburn is a 
great man, a great aut or and a great hog authority. 

Coburn has written a book, a big book of over 600 
pages treating of swine from every standpoint. 

his book will interest you; it will help you, and it 
will pay for itself in a little while if you raise hogs. 

If you do not raise hogs now, you willafter glancing 
through this book; and you will get so much good, so 
‘much help, and so much enthusiasm that you will be 
certain to make money out of hogs. 

This volume is. handsomely printed on fine paper, from large, clear 
type and is profusely illustrated, containing a large number of mag- 
ni cent’ half-tone illustrations and drawings, printed on a special 
plate paper. -Another unique feature is the frontispiece, this being an 
anatomical and physiological modei of the-hog. This model consists 
of a series of superposed. plates, colored to nature, on heavy, service~ 
able’ paper; showing all the skeleton, muscles, internal organs; -etc. , 
in their felafive positions. ‘This model is accompanied by an elabo- 
rate explatiatory key showing just how to use it. 

- The work contains 650 pages (6x9 inches), bound in fine silk cloth} 


gold. side and back-stamping, making one ‘of ‘thie handsomest_ and 
most attractive agricultural books now before the public. 


Price,‘ net, $2.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439 Lafayette Street : New York 



























Thirty Years a Marketma 


















HERE are two important 
points to be remembered in 
connection with Amatite 
Ready Roofing. 


Ist. It has a real mineral sur- 
Face. 


2nd. It is waterproofed with 
Coal Tar Pitch. 


The mineral surface makes 
painting absolutely unnecessary, 
and the Coal Tar Pitch water- 
proofing is the greatest known 
enemy to water, You are sure 
of the very best protection at the 
lowest possible cost, when you 
buy Amatite. 












































Send for free sample and 
booklet. 


Barrett Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York, Chicago, 
"*hiladelphia Boston, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Pittsburg, 
Kansas City, New Orleans, or 
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[RURAL TELEPHONES 














OF STANDARD 
















“BELL” QUALITY 


give that constant and reliable service which 
is invaluable to the farmer and his family. 


Nearly 50,000 Sold in Last 0 Days 


If you are going to ,buy a telephone. o: 
interested in a Farmers’ Mutual Tele <a war da 
for your locality, cut out this advertise ‘ment, write 
your name and address on the margin, and mail it 
to our nearest office. We-will mail you at once our 





WESTERN: ELECTRIC 


ome ge Paelfie 
Now “Jor Saint Louis 
Philadel x Chicago San Francisca 
Boston PBIB Indiz anapolis pansaa Oity Los Angeles 
Pittebarg a oa innati Dallas Seattle ’ 
anta finneapolis Omah Salt Li 
Northern Electric and Manufactaring Uo, Lid? 


Montreal and Winnipeg 
Write ur Nearest House 











Minneapolis. 

















ie Right Way to Butcher 








The art of cutting, boning, preparing, 


and selling kinds of meat and fowls 
is fully explained and illustrated in 


By E. L. Grant 


Anthony FENCE 





A fence the manufacturers 
are willing to have a pros- 
pective customer know all 
about. We will send you a 
smell hand sampte by mail 
showing size of wire, showing 
heavy top wire; showing the 
strong, smooth knot which 
leaves no kink inside it in~the line wire. 
No Other Fence Built Like It 

Best wire. Best Knot. Best mechanical 
skill. Equal length of line wires guaran- 
teed. Write today for free sample and 
booklet, 

The ANTHONY FENCE CO., 

11 Michigan St, 

Tecumseh, Michigan, U. 8. A. 





































This book will. be found .extremely 
useful by Farmers, as well as Market- 
men, Caterers and Consumers. To know 
how to get thé most mioney for your 
animals when slaughtered is worth far 
more than the price of the book.’ Even 
one beef may easily get back the whole 
cost of the book'in better returns. 

Send for it today—then you will. be 
ready next time to kill to the best ad- 
vantage. 5x7 Inches—152 pages—net 75 conts. | | 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439-441 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 











SEE OUR. GUARANTEE OF 
VERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE 
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WEL 


simple and durable. An 
easlly. 5 “te 





DRILLING‘ 
MACHINES 


ayia either d 
easier walle ‘in ony a al wale gr rock. Moun 
or on sills, Ww ith engines or horse powers. St 

mechanic can operate 


y.. Send for eatalcg. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 























Fist gh 1 be por 
Li) 


Fence & Wire Co., t. 5 











TILE paine® LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE 


i creases the value, ‘Acres of swampy land seabed wand made rr ti 


=} Jackson’s Roun 
2 pe, Red 


Round Drain Feo memaey requirement. We oe make § 
and Fire Brick, Chimney T ope caustic Side Walk Tile, etc. W 
JOHN 'H. JACKSON, 76 Third Ave., dibany, 


or Pwhat you want and prices. 











Earliest and easiest w 
Perses ~ eompias w 










Breese Bros. Rubber 


ROOFING 


watt are practical roofing men. You 
and knowledge of roofing. Don’t ieee our ‘conte prices scare you 
We invite most rigid examination of B-B Roofit: — any other 
foofing made. Our'sales ha tripled by 
re orders frem .satisfied users 
ears, . Why. pay more? We sav save you. naif, 
javings yourseli. Why pay it to 


We pay the: freight. to all points East of the West Unes of 
and Missouri and 


p- A ot Sep unity 
allaeee Delay may cost you money. 


THE BREESE BROS. COMPANY, Roofing Dept. 














| Easie: f 
To Lay, 


—only 3 neal 
and knife needed. 
Comensen’ oe 


ce with 
i 









































““" Promptest Delivery” ge 


(Quicker than Dealers Get) 
Lowest Direct Factory Prices 
Freight Prepaid on 100 Ibs. or More 
ee Relies a Fea is 
55-Ib. Roll—108 Sq. Ft.—3-Ply— 235 
12, Oineinnati, Ohle 
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